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Clad Tidings!!! 


The Beautiful {Sapparn ScHooL, Sone 
Book with the above Title has received 
the Highest Commendations. 

GET ONE AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
COMPILED BY 


L. O. Emerson and L. B. Starkweather. 
Price in Paper, 30 cents ; in Boards, 35 cents. 





EasTER ANTHEM! Christ our Passover. Thomas. 1.00 





EasTER Hymn! Morning Breaks. Clarke. .50 
EasTER ANTHEM! Christ the Lord. Wilson. .75 
at THE citi 
GOLDEN GOLDEN ROBIN. ounien 
GOLDEN A School Song Book. GOLDEN 
GOLDENNO BETTER ONE PUBLISHED.GOLDEN 
GOLDEN Price, 50 Cents. GOLDEN 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of retail prices 





O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 





C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 
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‘ 


Well-known Standard English 
Periodicals, | 
Reprinted in New York, } 


By Arrangement with the Foreign Publishers. 
(ESTABLISHED FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS.) 





Now Publishing, Late Numbers of 

The Edinburgh, Westminster, London Quar- 
terly, and British Quarterly Reviews, 
AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 

Filled with Interesting and Useful Articles on the 

Prominent Topics of the Day. 

And containing Compete CriticaL Notices or 


Contemporary Publications. 


Terms of Subscription 
(About one-third the price of the originals). 
For one Review, $4 a year ; two, $7; three, $10; all 
four, $12. Blackwood’s vazine, $4; Blackwood and 
one Review, $7; Blackwood and two Reviews, $10; 
Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; Blackwood an 
four Reviews, $15. 
Circulars, with further particulars, to be had on 
application. 
THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 
No, 140 FULTON STREET, New York. 


TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For SPRING of 1872. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 

New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 

Evergreens and New Plants. 

Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
|; on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 

0. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 

No. 3—Green-house, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, FREE 

Address, 
Estab.1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
. per foot; dinin 
—, » aerate an 
n elegant net, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 












MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration.— 
The points are inked 
= age jae 

re of the paper,an 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY. 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ol2s, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Solfl by all Dealers thronghout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Htnry Owen, Agent 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tat Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and _ practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 


FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 

A new novel of remarkable power ¢n4 originality, 
scholarly in style, and gracefully written, Ls Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. e 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 


A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 


A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, a. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 








THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


Book Second is out this week, setting forth the 
marriage of Bihltuede’s daughter, Jemphrisc as a 
warrior, H@axumall’s mysteries, the breaking up of 
Thuring, &c. *,* Uniform with Book First and 
same price 25 cents. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is Late | explored, and when men are disposed to 
prove all things ere they hold fast to that which is 


~ | good. 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 
a of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. S. Roe, author 
of ‘“‘True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” “A 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, Pat up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 eac’ 





MILLBANK. 


Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 





AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marron HaRLanp, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank -- Phemie’s 
Temptation—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
Price $1 50. 

(2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
bog a sent by mail, postage frec, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 





CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 

A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEecKER Street, New York. 
INTEREST every thirty days if desired. Six Per 
Cent. Compound Interest Certificates issued, payable 
on demand. Accounts strictly private and confiden- 
tial. Deposits paid on DEMAND, with interest due. 
Interest Boe by check to parties out of the city if de- 
sired. nd for circular. 

SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 

Joun J. Zuite, Cashier. 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
874 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 
B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barnett, Secretary. 
H. K. THurser, 


JaMES WALLACE, 
Vice Pres’ts. 





WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEENTH S1., New York, 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
chiding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
orned if purchase’. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 


N, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HEN ERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


HENRY HOFMANN & CO,, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 





Per doz. Pints........... $190 Currency 

ea | Sees “ 

In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 gallons. 
” $i6—" “ of © 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1572. 


(” THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Damuary, 1871... 2... cece eee cere seeeee 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


Nv Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1871, to $list December, 1871...... $5,375,793 2 
Losses paid during the 

same period 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stacks, and otherwise. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. .. 217,500 00 

aims due 


Interest, and sundry notes andc 
f the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,405,937 95 
Cre BB BARE. ccc cccsccccccccecs. cevvcses 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,312 37 
iia 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
eateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1898 will 

eemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Compe for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of Apri! 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. HECHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, Josern GAILLARD. Jn., 
Cares Dennis, Cc, A. Hanp, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 

Wma. C. Pickersei.y, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuar.es H, I vssevu, 
Lowe. Hoisro x, 
R. Warren Wesron, 
Roya Puetprs, 
Cares Barstow, 

A. P. Pit107, 
Wuu1aM E. Donar, 
Davin Lane, 

James Brycu, 
Daniex 8. MiuurR, 
Ww. Strvurais, 


B. J. Hownanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. My turn, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Frepericx Cuauncy, 
Gero. 8. SterHenson, 
WiiiuM H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuaries P. Burpertt, 
Rost. 0. Ferauson, 
Wixi B, Bunker, 
Samuet L. Mircsi1, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henny K. Bocert, Ropsert L, Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Biaxg, 
Cuanzs D. Levericu. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 38d Vice-Pres't. 
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PECULIAR CHAR Ms 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION LN, PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 

an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
- mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

G2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
ean endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac. 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

RS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia, 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same, Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplicd at a liberal discount. Send for 

Uustrated price list, 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” LN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
80 long, that new to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks :very day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & co., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 





¥ G SMITH, H. T. M‘COUN 
MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION, 


644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Epwin J. Brown, President. 


January ist, 1872. 


TWENTY-FIRST (ANNUAL REPORT. 


Assets, January 1,°1871........$7,574,707 14 
Increase in 1871 ........ eeeeee 1,120,412 99 


Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Banking House and Lot, 644 and 





rere 151,546 03 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 3,816,875 
United States Bonds, at par.... 1,158,000 
New York State “ “........ 450, 
Bonds of other States... ...... , 
Bouds of the County of New 

ME scdinsaahtaeaninconens 612,000 
Bonds of the City of New York. 994,500 

“« «~~ Cities of Brooklyn, 

Try and Yonkers .......... 335,000 
Bonds of the Town of East 

Scie ste diawecuhealed ‘ime 50,000 
Amount loaned on demand on 

U. 8. Bonds...... $527,157 83 
On New York State 

and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 

————_ 568,357 83 
Interest due and earned to date 164,318 73 
CD ossc0s SRE eee pete 353,617 54 
8,695,120 18 
LIABILITIES. ° 
Due Depositors .. . .8,183,000 95 


42d Dividend, due 


219,067 63 
13,193 63 
——————. 8,415,262 21 
Surplus...... eee ee rcnouecund 279,857 92 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 
TEEDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 
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TAKE 


No medicine whieh will increase the derangement of 


asystem alreadg disordered by disease. jolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostratiag the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, consti tiem, Sor any "ae 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the @xcretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this pre i is chemically 
identical with it. If ig 
YOUR 
complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline rinciple has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitlated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and ungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of t 








he pa- 
tient, and Nterally scou his interna 
without affecting a radical cure Tnvalkie ton 


COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remed 
| which tones while it regulates, and leaves no cane 


| behind. 
Seld oy all Oruggiate, 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 


“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 
Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Critic.sm. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Fovayctat REports 
AND THE 
Cream oF Enotisn LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 

which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 

per annum :— 

Caaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Kniout’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucxier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hzrrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanDEsForDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

Lanps£Eer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER'’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpszEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER a 8BEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. ° 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates : 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
2% cents each insertion one month. 
w@ “ 7 o“ 
= ” ° 
_* - ” 


three months, 
six months. 
one year. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the -order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBron, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losees by mail. All Postmasters are eb- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The Atsron will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In s@ doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with? 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 


confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WIson, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


Desoto Seen Ei DR, AGENTS: 


achance to make 85 to g2e r day selli 











‘hes Lines 
They last forever ; sample fre: th 
Fisk: Adaroes, at"ahe dos’ Bes ane 
or 


failing to receive their copies punctually, they will ae 





CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 

Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday oaies. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... .... $220 0 and $250 00, Gold 
REE SPOR .$150 00, Gold 
By Steamers corsying Steerage Passengers. 

First Cabin. ...$80, Gold.  Steerage.. .. ag A 
OT grr 150 00, Gold 

Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Buil ’ 
© CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

OCEANIC CELTIC, REPUBLIC. 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. pam. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from®Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

rafts from £' upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS. SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 








Se $75 | STEERAGE ............ 
Do toLondon..... 80} Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... 9 | Do toParis........ 38 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First Casi. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool.............. DR cscccceoases 
| TITERS SPE Ese cescscecocens 15 


Tickets sold to and from Eagland, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





PENNSYLVANIA..2,872  “* 
Vireinia.. 5 
DENMARK....... 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 
n $75 and $65 Currency 
* prepaid from Liverp’],Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return. $1 od 
Steerage, to Liverpool..................-.000++ _ 
“prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, and Londonderry............ 
For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 


From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO....Capt. Freeman ..Jan. 17, at 11.30 A.M. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt Freeman...Jan. 24, at 2.50 P. 











“ 








Sees 


AM. 
30 P.M. 
.30 A.M. 
30 PLM. 
gente eal Gases Re 
teerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or cabim passage, apply to 
. WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Ne. 63 Wall Street. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND 3 aie STEAMSHIP 
NE. 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
timent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 

essrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

mgers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Cc ja at lowest rates. 





130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y. 
St., Chicago, Il. F . 


or further particulare, apply to 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO., 
7 36 South Street, New Lork. 
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NOBODY’S DARLING. 
BY AUSTYN GRAHAM. 


Little and pallid, and poor and shy, 
With a downcast look in her soft gray eye ; 
No scornful toss of a queenly heel, 
_But a drooping bend of the neck instead ; 
No ringing laugh, and no dancing feet, 
No subtle wiles, and abandon sweet, 
No jewels costly, no garments fine— 
She is Nobody's Darling—but mine ! 





No “ Dolly Varden” coquettish airs ; 
No high-heeled boots to throw her down stairs; 
No yachting jacket and nautical style, 
With a sailor’s hat that she calls her “ tile.” 
But “ Lady” is stamped ou her quiet brow ; 
And she crept in my heart I can’t tell how : 
Not made to dazzle—not born to shine— 
Nobody’s—nobody’s Darling—but mine ! 


No saucy ravishing girlish grace, 
But a settled calm on the sweet pale face ; 
No sparkling chatter and repartee; 
Very silent and still is she. 
White and still is my pearl of pearls, 
Yet to me she seemeth the queen of girls; 
Why I love her I can’t detine, 
For she’s Nobody’s—nobody’s Darling—but mine! 


Were riches hers, or a beauty rate, 
She would lose her charm, and become less fair : 
Were rings to shine on those fingers small, 
They could not add to their grace at all: 
She would learn to smile and to speak by rule, 
In the foolish book of Dame Fashion’s school ; 
And the world to spoil her would soon combine ; 
Now she’s Nobody's Darling—but mine! 


The day has come when the cooing dove 
Croons *o his mate a song of love, 
When Nature stirs, and the copses ring, 
In all the joyaunce of dawning Spring. 
The day has come when I dare to speak, 
To watch tie blush on that once pale cheek ; 
To whisper low on Saint Valentine, 
“Darling! Nobody's Darling but mine!” 
—London Society. 


——__@ —__—_ 
ONE WINTER NIGHT. 
RY MARK HARDCAPTLE. 
FIRST NARRATIVE. 


The wind blew keenly from the north, and cut like trozen 
knives. Qut in the darkening street my horse and gig stood 
waiting, and the December twilight gathered. 

“ Why, bless me, Annie, I might be going to Japan,” I ex- 
claimed, buttoning my great coat hastily ; not caring to show 
how unwilling I was to lose the warm touch of my young 
wife’s loving hands. “ Be quick, dear, and hand me over the 
case of watches from the hall-table there.” 

“T wish you weren't going alone with these in your pocket, 
George,” she said, looking from the compact Geneva box in 
her hand up to my face; “it is worth more than sixty 
pounds, and I’m sure it isn’t safe for you to carry it.” 

“ Who's to know I carry it?’ I laughed, as I packed it in- 
to the long inner pocket of my overcoat. “ Besides, it will 
be worth less when I bring it back, so the danger will be 
less. Cheer up.” 

“Oh, George! it’s nearly dark already,” broke in Annie, 
piteously, as she shudderingly turned in from the open door- 
way. “People oughtn't to hold clubs on Christmas Eve, 
I'm sure after attending to business all the week you ought 
to be left to rest and enjoy yourself on Saturday evening. 
And I’m doubly sure that after attending to it all the year 
you ought to be left to enjoy your Christmas Eve.” 

“T shall enjoy it, dear,” I said, as cheerfully as if the words 
were not an egregious falsehood. “I shall enjoy my drive, 
and my hot — at the Miners’ Arms, and one or two 
other things. If it had been an engagement for this one 
night only I might have begged off; but you see, dear, it is 
the beginning of a year’s engagement which I should not 
like to lose. Indeed it may go on for years, and we are not 
— qnoagh quite yet to care to refuse a good prospect. Eh, 

ve?’ 


“Tdon’t know anything about it, except its disadvantages,” 
fretted Annie. 

“T will explain once more, dear,” I answered, knowing she 
would like the few minutes’ delay, “ though I believe it is 
the hundred and fiftieth time I’ve done so. Twelve of the 
men at the Bog-mines have formed a club, which is to meet, 
on the night of every fourth Saturday, at a little public- 
house called the Miners’ Arms. Here I am to join them 
with a good choice of silver watches on approval. They 
each pay in to me ten shillings, then draw lots, and the win- 
ner has 4 watch of the value of six pounds. There will be 
one winner every night, and one watch sold, so at the end 
of the year each member will have a watch. They all go on 
paying through the year, but those who draw tie lots of 
course get one less in number every month. Any one can 
have a watch of higher value than the six pounds by payin 
extra, sol take some with me that are more expensive. i 
hope you see the advantages now, dear, as well as the disad- 
vantages, and will make the best of it, even on a bitter De- 
cember night.” 

“ George—but George,” whined Annie, as dismal after my 
satisfactory explanation as she had been before, “think of 
my having tospend Christmas Eve here all alone.” 

“ Only a few hours, after all. Ishall be at home at mid- 
night to let you in the Christmas, never fear.” 

“TI don’t believe you will, George. They will keep you, 
or it will snow, or something; and it is a long fifteen miles 
drive each way. You can’t be sure to be at home.” 

“Tean, and will, dear. Why, how down-hearted you are: 
I don’t think I ever saw you so before.” 

“T shall be so dreary and lonely and sad all night, George.’ 

“No, you wont, love, begause I shall be at home by twelve 
to let in the Christmas. There, that’s a promise, and you 
know whether I've ever broken a promise to you. Now 
let me go. The shop is to be sbut early that the men may 


enjoy their Christmas beef and pudding aud songs. But I 
hope they will have dispersed before [come home at mid- 


night.” 

“Quite sure you'll be home then?” pleaded Annie, still 
detaining me. 

“Quite sure, my anxious little darling. What troubles 
you thisevening? Are you afraid of that funereal-lookin 
quadruped outside running away with me, or of a dead onl 
gone Duval running away with my property ?” 

“And you promise to come and let in the Christmas for 
us, George ?” 

“TI promise, yes. Now good-bye in reality.” 

I took my seat in the gig, and drove off rapidly to make tip 
for lost time, kissing my hand to Annie as she stood in the 
lighted doorway watching me ofl. Down the gaily-lighted 
High Street, through the busy slatternly suburbs, then out 
into the wide, chill country. It was an ugly dilve from the 
town to the 3og-mines, even on the brightest day of sum- 
mer; but no-vords can describe its bleak and bitter cheer- 
lessness, or its utter solitariness, on this December evening. 
Now and then, certainly, a cottage did skirt the toad, and 
when five of the fifteen miles were travelled I passed through 
a small and scattered village. Beyond this the turnpike road 
led me straight on through the flat and boggy country. Quite 
the most isolated dwelling I saw was a litle cottage across a 
field, about six miles from town, which I knew to be the 
home of a lame old Roman Citholic priest; who, lived there 
with a bedridden brother. A good old titan, alWays teady 
to help the sick and sorrowful. I had never seen hitn, but 
I knew him well by report ; and had more than once had my 
attention called to the little house—neat and well managed 
—where the two old brothers lived alone. After I had passed 
that, there seemed to be no human habitation for miles; and 
as far asl could see it—which certainly was not far—the 
prospect was gloomy enough; a wide, flat expanse of country 
intetsected by dim hedgerows, and broken by the spéctral 
outlities of the bare winter trees, I drove on as fast as I 
could, while the evening darkened into night; and the wind 
drove past me threatening snow. I began now for the first 
time to wish that the inauguiation of the elub had not been 
arranged for to-night; and to wish more éafnéstly still— 
what 1 had often and often wished before—that I had for 
company one of the dogs that used to be the friends and 
companions of my boyhood; ever ready at my beck and 
eall; eager and glad to follow me anywhere; repaying my 
fondness fof them by their faithfdlness and devotion to my- 
self. Above all, I wished for the intelligetit old mastift 
which had left the farm and lived with me in town until two 
years ago; who would have been with me now, but that 
Annie did not like him, and so when I married I gave him 
away. I never told her what a struggle it had been to me to 
part with him; because, after all, what was his loss to me in 
comparison with the companion I had gained ? 

Afterwards—when I felt at times how pleasant it would 
be tome to have one of my favorites about my house— 
I would broach the subject to my wife; but, seeing it was 
distasteful to her, I never urged it. Now—as often at such 
timies—-I could not help reealling longingly my old dog’s at- 
tachment to me; his pledsatit companionship; his protect- 
ing watchfulness; his strong and steadfast afléction, which 
I had won simply by having rescued him from a trap When 
he was a puppy, and nursed and cured his broken leg. Yes, 
I would give much to have him with me now. Yet, how 
could 1 fret for this when I could gratefully think.and dream 
of tlie litle one who would soon have its place at our 
loving, cheerful hearth? And tlién, of course, I fell again 
to picture the dear young face that had watched me front the 
open doorway, pale and wistful in the gaslight. What a 
merry night we ought to have been making of it—Annie and 
I—dropping now and then into our favorite occupation of 
adding story after story to that Spanish castle founded on 
our retirement from business with a princely competence. 
I was rather carly, perliaps, to make arrangements for the 
event, but it was just as well to be in good time. And when 
you are looking on into the future—vague to the best of eyes 
—isn’t it just as easy to see things rose-colored as blue? In 
these pleasant dreams I drove on until the mines were round 
me, and I drew up my horse before the low public-house 
where I was to meet the club. All the members had assem- 
bled in a long, well-lighted room, with a sanded floor, and 
an immense fire roaring in the chimney. While I stood be- 
fore it, restoring life to my petrified feet and fingers, I looked 
around at the dozen men who had their places at the table, 
and I voted them a set of kindly, noisy fellows. But as 
the evening wore on I modified my opinion. One or two 
were sullen and moody, thwarting every amendment, and 
drinking a great deal ina kind of gruff and greedy silence. 
One or two were boisterous and contradictory, dropping 
ready oaths continually from their lips, and bringing down 
their fists heavily upon the deal table to enforce their rough 
and noisy words. And others were quiet, orderly men, with 
very few words to ony and a very deliberate way of saying 
them. But, among them all, ] noticed one most particu- 
larly; far above his companions in cordiality and kindness ; 
quiie the most pleasant, the most genial, and the most intel- 
ligent man there. He behaved to me, too, with a certain 
quiet respect which most of the others dispensed with, and 
which is rare indeed among the Bog-mines. How could I 
help being glad when this man drew the lucky lot, and won 
as beautiful an English lever as one need wish to see? But, 
with a hearty cordiality, the man offered to have the lots 
drawn a:ain; he could wait, he said, and some of his mates 
had set their hearts on it. I negatived this proposal at once, 
objecting strongly to it on principle, and the watch went 
slowly the round of the table for admiration, while its owner 
took this opportunity of going out into the yard to tell the 
ostler—who vas a friend of his—that he had won it. I did 
not wonder at this at the time, but afterwards I understood 
it. I put up tre eleven remaining watches, and packed and 
tied the box. .\fter enjoying the hot supper—at which I was 
a heartily-welco. ed guest—and the steaming punch which 
followed it, I dr’w on my overcoat again, and buttoned it 
snugly and safely across my chest, with the box in its long 
inner pocket. Just then the ostler came in to me with a puz- 
zled face. My horse was lame, he told me; “dead lame, and 
would not stir.” 

“Lame! What on earth ” . 

But my exclamation of incredulity and astonishment were 
only met by the stolid assurance that the horse was lame, and 
it would be as much as his hfe was worth for me to take bim 
out to-night. I simply could not and would not believe it, 
and hastened to the stable; most, if not all, of the company 
following me. Well, there the horse lay, “ dead lame,” as the 
ostler had said. There was no chance of his taking me home 
that night, at any rate. I had not lived through all my boy- 
hood at a farm without understanJing a little about horses, 
and I felt certain that there had bee» foul plav here. I could 








have sworn that a p'ck had been run “to the fles under the 


knee, and I knew that the animal was useless indeed now. I 
could not prove the deed, of course, but I felt almost as con- 
fident of it then as I did four hours afterwards, when I could 
feel certain who had done it. 

“ You'll havefto stay here till morning, sir,” the landlord 
said. ‘“ We'll make you as comfortable as possible.” 

“ Impossible,” I answered, thinking a hundred thoughts at 
once. 

“ But isn’t it a case of necessity, sir? There's no other con- 
veyance in the place.” 

“No horse!’ I exclaimed, knowing that I could not for a 
moment entertain the proposgl of staying. 

“None at all,except my own pony, sir. I couldu’t pos- 
sibly let you bave him, because he’s got to carry me twenty 
niles, as soon as it’s daylight, to spead Christmas day with 
my old father.” 

“Have none of you a horse here ?” J asked, appealing, in 
desperation, to the miners. “I will pay you anything you 
like to ask me for the use of one to-night.” 

No; no one had a horse at my disposal, or at his own 
either; and they could but join in mine host’s persuasions to 
me to sleep atthe Miners’ Arms. “ Even if the horse is in- 
capable in the morning, sir,” they said, “and you've still to 
walk, it "ll be better in the daylight than now in the dark. 
There'll be plenty of snow directly, and it’s likely to be a 
frightful night.” 

Not for one moment, though, did I hesitate when I thought 
of Annie; of the anxious night she would spend waiting 
for and vainly expecting me; of the dreary dawning of the 
Christmas mortiing for her if I did not keep my promise. 
True, I could nov be hottie at midnight to let in the Christ- 
mas for her as I had promised; but the delay was not my 
own fault, and at least I might let it in for her at dawn, and 
prevent it breaking sadly and drearily for my wife. 1 never 
yet had shrunk from a fifteen miles’ walk, even in the duk; 
so J said good-night to the miners with a laugh, which was 
intended to prevent their laughing at what they evidently 
thought a Quixotic intention, and started briskly, while they 
called a “ Good-night, sir,” eye J after me. 

On and onI went, thinking busi age one naturally does on 
a long solitary walk. But presently the snow began to fall ; 
and, though it was but slight at first, the quiet, pleasant 
thoughts Wete soon dispersed ; and so I sang aloud for com- 
pany, shouting lustily to keep myself warm as well as cheer- 
ful. And, when I was tired of that, I whistled old familiar 
airs, and improvised eccentric variations. Anything to short- 
en the long, long stretch of whitening highway; anything to 
deaden the cutting, piercing blast of the night wind. 

I shotild think I bad gone a couple of miles when I heard 
footsteps on the toad behind me. My first impulse was to 
turn and wait for the society of any traveller who might be 
journeying on my way; but my second was to quicken 
my steps with a nameless fear. This impulse I followed 
resolutely yet blindly; but as I hastened on, the steps behind 
me hastened too. 

No house or human being was there within sight or ear- 
shot. I had valuab:e property about me, and not even a stick 
in my hand. I saw what a random fool I had been in start- 
ing at all from the Miners’ Arms to-night. I saw it all, with 
a ftlash of pain and despair, as the steps behind steadily gained 
upon me. I hurried on, trying to believe 1 only did so 
becatise of my prqmise to Annie; but I knew it was really 
fear which quickéfed my breath and my footsteps, though 
fear was not a usual sensation with me. The tread behind 
quickened as mine quickened ; and presently two men over- 
took me, one joining me on either side. Their faces were 
cevered with black crape, and each carried # stout stick in 
his hand. When the first accosted me with a slow imperti- 
nence, [ recognised the voice of that member of the club 
who had most of all exerted himself to enterta‘n me at the 
Miners’ Arms, and who had offered to give up his lot when 
he became the lucky winner of the watch. My ear is quick 
to recognise voices, rarely deceiving me, and the voice of this 
man was peculiar. Before his insolent speech was ended, 
the second man broke in, and I felt I could detect tlie voice 
of the ostler who had told me of the lameness of my horse. 

“Come, shut up!’ he said. “ What's the use of talking to 
him? He’s only got to hand over the watches; we want 
nothing more of him.” 

“Thav’s it,” said the first man, readily. “ You see what we 
want,” he added, addressing me threateningly ; “so be quick 
about it.” 

I saw one thing plainly enough. It would be of no use for 
me to feign ignorance of what they meant, so I simply asked 
them what they were going to do with the watches. A stu- 
pid question enough; but I caught at any delay, as I walked 
on, unprotected, between the two strong, roughly-clad miners, 
with their masked faces and their stout sticks. 

“It's no use for you to quibble over what we say,” the 
first man put in, quickly ; “it only wastes time, and we don’t 
care to spend much in this climate You've nothing to do 
but pass us over those watches you brought from the pmblic, 
aad your own watch and chain; we happen to know they're 
worth having. Come, do it at once, or itll be the worse for 

ou.” 
< I wonder whether you understand that the descriptions 
and numbers are all taken?” I said, as easily as I could, just 
still for the purpose of gaining time; “ and I wonder whether 
you understand that the police will be at once on the track of 
the thieves? You'll wish the watches anywhere then but on 
your persons, I’m a ; 

I believe I said it as coolly as any one could, under the cir- 
cumstances; but I could see that the men were little im- 
pressed by the import of my words. : 

“We'll settle all that between ourselves,” the ostler said, 
with a grating chuckle; “and as you don’t secm inclined to 
hand that there box over peaceably, we'll just help ourselves. 
Go ahead, mate.” . 

“Come, look here, you fellows,” I began, with a sudden 
attempt at cool defiance, “I know you both wellenough, and 
can swear to you before any judge in England. Don't you 
think it weak be your wisest plan to go off before you've 
seven years’ transportation to look forward to?” 

“ Leave those little personal affairs for us to settle,” sneered 
the miner; “ we'll look after ourselves when we leave you 
to-night. Come, look sharp, that we ain’t tempted to make 

your swearing to us rather harder than you could wish. 
on’t ve see that we're two of us, each with twice your 
petal and there’s no help within a couple of miles.” 

“ Now then, mate, stop this ridiculous dawdling,” put in 
the other man, sullenly. “I won’t wait a minute longer 
| dawdling here in the cold. As he won't hand the things out 
| without any fuss, we'll do itall for him, and de it sharp. Tie 
}uphis meuth with the handkercher, and pass me the cord.” 

My mouth was gagged in an instant, as it seemed to me ; 
and, while I fought frantically at the ruffians, they seized ~~ 
wrists, and bound them round and round with thin cord, 
piercing the flesh until the blood came. 
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“T’ve got’em safe enough, and I'll tie’em so,” muttered 
one fellow, with a jeering laugh, while the other had his 
great ugly hands tight on the breast of my coat. “ Hold hard 
one moment.” 

Just as the man spoke, and tied the first link in the cord, 
there came towards us slowly, from the hedge on our right, 
a great black mastiff, his shaggy head raised, and his sharp 
grey eyes shining in the dim, weird gloom of the snowy 
night. He hesitated a moment before he reached us; then, 
with the shrill bark with which a mastift ‘generally prepares 
himself for an attack, he rushed upon the fellow who was 
holding me, seized him by the throat, and throwing him 
down upon his back, stood with his forepaws on his neck and 
chest. Shall I ever forget the man’s abject, craven fear, as 
the dog’s fierce eyes met his so closely; as the dog’s white 
fangs gleamed between his drawn lips, and his angry, pant- 
ing breath rose and fell upon the man’s own ghastly 
cheek ?” , 

“Call your bloodhound off,” cried the other man, drawing 
back from me in terror. 

Of course I saw it was best that they should think, as they 
naturally would, that the dog was mine ; so I answered, wit 
a light, satirical laugh, “ You don’t know much of mastiffs if 
you think that such aone as that would let his master be 
waylaid. With a word, I can have you sprawling there be- 
side your rascally companion.” =~ 

I spoke it confidently enough, feeling that both my life 
and property were safe; but I could not help hoping he 
would not force me to prove my words. 

“Call him off)’ he cried again, shivering as he looked at 
the dog, who—evidently and unmistakably ready to sprin 
to the assault in a moment, as only a mastift can—watche 
every movement of one man, while he held the other, his 
great shaggy-haired chest heaving — 

“You'd be safer, you and your cu accomplice, if you 
were ten miles away now,” I said, almost jauntily. 

“ Now then, sir, take him off,” the man answered, affecting 
a jocundinnocence. “ We were only frightening you, to test 

our pluck. I wonder you didn’t understand that from the 

rst. Take your dog on, please, and let us get back; we've 
been long enough over a joke.” 

Seeing that the man’s fear was most thorough and un- 
feigned, I looked the dog steadily and kindly in the face, and 
whistled, I knew that it was such a whistle as my own dogs 
used to understand and answer to in the old days; but I was 
aot without a sickening fear that the animal, knowing me a 
stranger, would ignore my call, and so perhaps make his 
rescue of no effect. Slowly he shook his great black head 
and shaggy breast, raised his forefeet deliberately one at a 
time, and turned to join me. The man on whom he had 
been standing still lay prostrate in the snow, too much terri- 
fied to attempt to rise while the animal was near. 

“Good dog! Noble fellow!” I whispered, in the low, 
caressing tone which I knew that dogs were keen to under- 
stand, and quick to appreciate. He looked up into my face 
with as much of an answer in his eyes as I had ever seen in 
my old favorite’s, and then walked on beside me, so close be- 
side me that I could feel his soft hair touch my hand. Silently 
and watchfully he walked, his step utterly noiseless on the 
fast-deepening snow. 

Fast-deepening, indeed! Every momentit fell thicker and 
thicker. ch moment it lay deeper ahd deeper under my 
tired feet—for I was tired already, as I never remembered to 
have been before after only a three-miles’ walk. Only three 
miles even yet, and twelve to come. I threw away the match 
I had lighted to enable me to read the figures on the mile- 
stone, and started again on my toilsome way, dazzled almost 
by the white expanse of deepening snow, and wishing with 
all my heart that [had been an habitual smoker, and had a 
pipe with me now. Before I had gone another mile, the as- 
pect of the weather had completely changed. A fierce gale 
set in from the south-east, driving clouds of snow before it; 
and through this I fought on, until it seemed to me I must 
have been battling so a whole night. Yet, probably, it was 
not more than an hour, and I had made no progress worth 
speaking of, though little strength seemed lett to me. [ 
could not look up now, as I pressed on against a wind that 
literally seemed to scream as it passed me, and drifted the 
snow in heaps against the gates and hedges. Did I ever re- 
member such a sudden, blinding snow-storm as this in my 
life before? Never. I plunged my hands deep into my 
pockets to warm them; but, even in their thick driving- 
gloves, they were benumbed and helpless. My strength and 
Spirit were failing. Nine or ten miles to walk even yet be- 
fore home was reached ; and it seemed as if I could not make 
any way, fighting on in the teeth of the furious wind. I felt 
that long before those nine or ten miles were travelled the 
road would be impassable, and my strength exhausted. Faster 
and thicker the snow fell now, and weaker grew my efforts, 
as I struggled on through it, the strong wind drifting it -o 
that at times I stumbled up to my knees; and the gale rose, 
and the snow fell faster every minute. Another hour's pain- 
ful effort. The glaring white lay all around me, unbroken 
by a single track, and my sight was growing dim and con- 
fused; still I fought on against the killin blast of the gale. 
Now and then it blew me completely down; but I always 
could regain my footing, and always the dog waited for 


e. 

“ Little use, I fear, old fellow,” I said, thankful to hear the 
sound of my own voice, and resting my hand on his soft 
warm head; “It is only to give it all up a little further on, 
Good, helpful fellow.” 

On and on, and still no house in all the wide expanse. My 
pace bad slackened to acrawl, and all hope of reaching home 
was gradually dying within me. I knew well what fate 
awaited me unless I could reach a human habitation soon. 
knew that the fatal temptation to sleep was creeping over me, 
and I feared I had not strength to battle with it and save my 
life. Only a little further, and my perished limbs would have 
done all that they could do. 

Starved, benumbed, and sleepy, I struggled on in the teeth 
of the storm, my eyes blinded, my steps clogged, and always 
growing on me that irresistible longing to sleep, against which 

fought with every power of mind and body. Sometimes I 
fancied I heard wheels rapidly overtaking me, and I would 
stop in sudden hope; but a moment served to show me it was 
only the peculiar effect of the wind, and that no wheels could 
have been heard, even if they could have travelled, on the 
deep snow. My hands were now dead to al) feeling ; I could 
not distinguish what I touched when I laid my fingers on the 
dog beside me. My sight, too, was surely going. I saw the 
faithful mastiff only as a dim blot upon the dazzling white. 
I began to fancy that, though I could see no house in all the 
wide expanse of glaring snow, there might be one even close 
to me, which I should pass unknowingly; and then a great 
habyish longing came over me to ery—to cry, with the icicles 
thick upon my eyes! 

And now all my strength was exhausted, and without 
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knowing at all how far I still was from home, I knew that | as I can I keep him, and it is almost by force, but my weak 


the end of my walk was come. Under some sheltering bank, | 
perhaps, where the snow was deep and soft, I would rest. I | 
was worn out, and must sleep; the desire was irresistible and 
overwhelming. 

Somebody was waiting at home for me—I knew that, | 
vaguely and dreamily—at home—a long way off. “ Tl go} 

resently—when I’ve rested. Good dog! Good, faithful fel- | 
low! You want rest, too.” Beside a roadside gate, half- | 
buried in the snow,I fell. I felt all the pain and anxiety | 
going from me, as I lay helpless and motionless in the snow ; | 
and I yielded at once to the fatal temptation to sleep, which | 
I had’ resisted as long asI had power to doso. The dog, | 
which had until that moment kept close beside me, ran at the 
gate and leaped it, while I watched him sleepily, sorry he | 
should leave me, yet powerless to entice him back. There 
was a low, distant singing in my ears, growing more and 
more confused. My eyes were closed and the snow-flakes 
covering them, when, with an eager bark, the dog put his 
head through the bars of the wide gate (scattering, as he did 
so, the snow that lay deep on them), and pulled at 7 coat, | 
shaking it hastily and impatiently. I was only dreamily con- | 
scious of his motive; and it was more to avoid the worrying | 
than to obey him, that I rose with one last effort, climbed the 
gate, and tottered on beside my guide. And now I seemed | 
to crawl through, as well as over, the snow that had drifted | 
here deeper than out in the highway ; and for the last time I | 
battled fiercely and determinately with the lethargy which 
held me. Was my faithful dumb guide leading me to human | 
help? I prayed aloud as I stumbled on, that it might be so | 
—prayed while I could feel that the power was still mine, | 
knowing it would soon desert me; but I fancy there was little | 
sound from my stiff lips. | 

“ Ts help near, good dog, strong, faithful fellow? No; all | 
white and desolate. White fields—with just faint signs—of | 
where—the hedge-rows run. What a wide—solitary—place 
—to die. Good dog! Brave friend!—leading me to—help 


old will is conquered by his steadfastness of purpose, and I 
am obliged to let him rise and dress. He would put on his 
own soaked and frozen clothes—which I have hung before 
the fire and the steam from which fills the kitchen—but in 
this matter it is I who conquer. Clad in my best clothes, I 
let him go at last. God pardon me if I have not dene what 
I can to keep him. I have tried and failed; and I begin to 
think there may be some urgent reason for his going which I 
do not understand. I follow him to see him on his way. 
The snow still makes it light about us, and he will not take 
a lantern. As I make my way across the field, with immense 
difficulty, I pray ceaselessly that he may not be hastening to 
his death ; and once more I appeal to him before we sepa- 
rate; miserable when I listen to his broken words of thanks, 
and wishing with all my heart that I was not too old and 
lame to take him to his journey’s end, to the home where I 
know there must be a young wife dearly loved. A moment 
after he has left me standing at the gate, he hesitates. I see 
a pleased, slow smile come into his voice, which is only half 
turned from me; then he steops, and moves his weak hands, 
softly and slowly, with an odd movement which I cannot 
understand, almost as if—the idea, though unnatural, will 
come into my head as I watch him—almost as if he were Ca- 
ressing a large dog. The fancy is born, perhaps, of his deli- 
rium, and it vanishes while my weak, dim eyes follow him 
into the white gloom of the night. The furious, crying wind 
is resting now, but the whole country is covered with the 
dangerous, drifted snow. I go back into the house, too anx- 
ious to think of going to bed myself, too much troubled to be 
at rest save as I tell my beads. . 

* * + * * 


THIRD NARRATIVE, 


| I had never in my life spent such a lonely evening before. 


I think I never felt so unaccountably depressed ; yet I knew it 


: A | would not last long, because George had promised to be home 
—and—and—rescue.—How it all swims and trembles—the— jwith me at midnight, and he had never broken his promise 
great—wide— white——” 


|to me once since we had known each other first. 


* * * * * * * 


SECOND NARRATIVE, 


‘My poor brother is sleeping like an infant. There lingers 
not, in this sleep, even a shadow of suffering on the dear, 
worn face. I kneel beside him, keeping my Christmas Vigil. 
Midnight has passed four hours; but I cannot weary of my 
—_— to-night, feeling so grateful for my brother's ease, 

eeling so deeply in my own calm heart the peace and pro- 
mise of the Christmas morning. I can hear no longer the 
erying of the night wind, as it drives the snow before it 
against my windows. The fury of the storm has worn itself 
out. Through all my mg Fang I cannot remember such 
a sudden and terrific gale before. I wonder how long this 
comparative calm will last. Hark! It is broken already by 
a strange sound without, a sound I cannot understand. Is it 
the quick, eager bark of a dog? No; it isa human cry for 
help. No; what isit? I open the window for a moment, 
and distinguish only a faint rubbing or scraping against the 
cottage door. Something, surely, is wanted ; some help, per- 
haps, which Our Lady, in her infinite pity, will allow me to 
give in her name. 


This ex- 
| pectation took me on through the long hours which he and I 
| ought to have been spending cheerfully and merrily together. 
| | went downstairs to bid our men good-night, and wish them 
| A merry Christmas,” as they dispersed after their gay even- 
ing; then I hurried back gladly to the sitting-room, stirred 
the fire, re-arranged the coftee-cups, and put George’s slippers 
exactly in the right place for him, for midnight was striking 
from twenty clocks at once—as every hour does on our pre- 
mises—he would be home directly now. I sent the servants 
to bed. No one should let in the Christmas until George 
brought it, though we had always done it before while the 
clocks were striking and the church bells were ringing. The 
bells were ringing now, of course, yet I could not hear them 
for the terrible wind that shrieked about the house, and scat- 
tered wildly and weirdly the snow that was falling so fast. 
It was no use my listening for his step—I knew he would 
leave his horse and gig at the livery-stables and walk up the 
street—yet I did listen with every power I possessed, and as I 
sat there alone—did listen for a footfall which must be 
soundless on the rapidly deepening snow. 
Could George break his promise to me? One o'clock! I 
cannot bear one o’clock. I think it is the loneliest hour of all 
the night. It terrifies me to hear the solitary stroke from 


I close our bedroom-door — and pass down the narrow | the clocks below, even when George is with me in the night. 
ar 


stairs as quickly as I can in my 
Without waiting for a light, I open the outer door, and there, 
in the light which the snow gives, I see a man lying alone 
and dead upon the threshold. Dead, I think in my first 
glance; but when I raise him with care and tenderness—a 
sob of pain rushing up from my heart at sight ef him—and 
take him into the fireless, cheerless kitchen, he opens his 
eyes and gazes round him in vacant bewilderment. 

“Stop!” he says, in a broken, eager whisper. “ Where's 
the dog?” 

T had looked round anette while the door was open, 
wondering whether the man lying there in the snow had 
been alone, and so I knew there had been no dog with him. 
Isee that his mind is wandering, so I only tell him, sooth- 


ingly, that the dog is all right. | 


“ Let him in,” be says, moving back to the door with a | 
piteous smile. “Is he your dog? He has been very good to 
me.” 

I turn aside the question. I cannot tell him we have no 
dog, nor that there is no other house near here, for it would 
betray the alienation of his mind. I open the door just to 
satisfy him, and he, still supported by my arm, looks with 
me into the silence. We can see distinctly all over the white 
field that surrounds my cottage, but no dog is there. I close 
the door hastily, just 2s my visitor loses all power and con- 
sciousness. Old as Iam, 1 can carry him up the stairs. He 
is but a slight young fellow, with a delicate, handsome face, 
which has a certain courage about it, but is pale with a 

hastly pallor. I have seen many men rescued after being 
ost in the snow; but it seems to me that I have never seen 
one so near death as this. 

His clothes are frozen; his fingers are stift and shrunken, 
with no sensation in them ata], and his eyes are fearfully 
bloodshot. I carry him to our room, and undress him ; then 
I take my brother—wide awake now, and troubled that he 
cannot help me—out of bed, and lay the poor unconscious 
gentleman in his warm place. There is !ut slight chance of 
my being able to save his life; but that chance must be tried 
to the uttermost. I take my brother down in a blanket to 
the old ceuch on the kitchen hearth ; then I pile dry sticks in 
the grate, and soon have a cheerful, crackling fire to help 
me, and to comfort him. Then I go upstairs again to my in- 
valid, and, taking one hand or foot at a time out of the bed, 
I chafe it with the snow I have brought in a bowl. As soon 
as the fire is ready, and I have prepared it, I dose him, still 
unconscious, with a cup of hot mint tea. 

He has been in bed almost an hour when he wakes to 
consciousness, and starts up with a wondering, agonised look 
into my face. 

“ Where am I?” 


he stammers. 
the Christmas ?” 


* Have I been to let in 


meness and feeble old age. | 


Now it struck me like agreat throb of pain. Could George 
break his promise to me? That was still my doubt and 
cry, because it was better to think that than that any acci- 
dent could have happened to detain him. I opened the 
shutters once, but the street was so white and solitary, and 
the wind rushed by with such a shriek of distress, that I 
dared not do it again. I crept close to the fire which burned 
half way up the chimney, yet I shivered as if I had been out 
in the wind and snow. 

Two o'clock! And still I listened fora footstep, though 
the snow lay deep enough to deaden the tramp of a thousand 
men. Now and then t fancied I heard wheels pass, but it 
could only have been the raging and roaring of the terrible 
| wind outside the shuttered windows. Ah! what a weary, 

weary thing it is to listen for a step one cannot hear! 

Three o'clock ! 

But when I try to recall the hours as they passed, my ver 
heart-beats cease. The anguish of that night I know will 
live through all my life—the long, vain, helpless watching. 
I know that nothing which I could have been suftering then 
with George would have been so hard for me to bear as this 
was. I wished I had kept one of the servants up, but I 
shrank from calling her. I had sent them to bed in the full 
expectation of my husband coming directly after they had 
left me; and now I could not summon them—partly because 
I dreaded to see or hear their fear, partly because [ dreaded 
letting them see mine. The storm had lulled before the 
dawn drew near, and then I sat and waited in silence, think- 
ing ‘hat more unbearable than the rolling of the savage wind 
had been. I could call the servants up now, and go myself 
to find George, for the dawn had come at last. I knew that 
I looked worn and white, as if I had been ill for months, and 
they were frightened by my looks when they saw me. If 
they told me I was dying I should not have felt surprised, 
but I must die where he was. I never thought of his broken 
promise now. I knew that something terrible had hap- 
pened to him, and I could not breathe longer in the doubt 
and suspense. Surely I could start now. I tried to open 
the shutters, but my fingers trembled so helplessly that I 
hurt them in the bolt, though I could not draw it. Justas I 
give up the attempt, and went out upon the stairs, I heard a 
slow ring at the hall-door bell. Not George’s ring; yet 
never for a moment did I doubt that I should see him first 
when I opened the door. My fingers did not tremble now. 
I could draw back the heavy bolts, and unfasten the chain. 
The faces in the street would be bright and fresh—full of 
happiness to begin the Christmas Day—what would George 
think of mine when he metit? The door was wide open ; 
the chill, grey light crept into the hall; and in an instant I 
forgot my own pale face. One look at my husband had 
chased everything else from my head. Deathly, ghastfully 








I feel that the words are still the delirious wanderings of a 
sick man, so I only soothe him as best I may, and tempt him 
to another cup of the strong hot tea. He on. with sudden, 
feverish strength, and gropes for his clothes. 

“T must go on at once,” he says, speaking almost clearly. 
“ Thank you, but I must goon now, home. The anxiety will | 
kill my wife. Has the day dawned ?” 

“ Not yet. It will not be daylight for three hours yet; but 
the storm has ceased.” 

“ Thank God! I shall be in time.” 

No need to tell of my useless persuasions, entreaties, com- 
mands, repeated again and again. 


|vacantly and wistfully. 


white, he stood propped against the doorway, gazing at me 

x His clothes — which looked all 
difterent from what I had ever seen them look a 
about him, torn and frozen and bloodstained ; his head an 
one foot were bare ; his hands—groping feebly towards me— 
were grey and wrinkled. I put my arms round him in sud- 
den terror. I think I felt he was going from mé. And what 
did it signify whose eyes could see us ? 

.“ George, George, my love,” I whispered, as I almost carried 
him in—for my strength seemed to grow tenfold when I saw 
his weakness—* Home at last.” I could not utter one word of 


They are of no avail. | questioning, far less of doubt; could try to cheer him, 
Every plea I urge is turned aside, eve ¢ g, € ; could only try to che 





ry argument is disre-| and bring some look which I should reco;rnise into the wan- 


garded, every persuasion falls unheeded on his ear. 


As long | dering eyes. “ Home at last, dear George; and I’ve a beaut}. 
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| . ! 
ful fire, and hot cotfee, and chops ; but I think brandy will be | when the government appointed him naturalist to an African a word here and there, as occasion offered, and encouraging 


best now—because you are so—so cold—and—and 

But my weak attempt broke down here, in frightened 
sobs and kisses. 

“ A happy Christmas, darling.” 

The tone was so unlike my husband's bright and cheerful 
tone that J dare neither answer nor look up. I was literally 
carrying him up the lighted stairs—I, who that morning 
would have said that to carry him one step would kill me! 

“Don’t forget the dog, Annie,’ whispered George, slowly, 
rising in bed to speak to me the more earnestly. “ Be good 
to him, and feed, and warm him.” 

“Yes, dear,” I said, smiling assuringly into his dim eyes. 
Thad given him the hot brandy and water, and was waiting 
anxiously now for the physician. And the chiming of the 
Christmas bells went on, and on, and on. 

“He has saved my life three times, Annie; from robbers 
—from starvation—and from—death in sleep. Be good to 
him, dear.” 

“ Indeed, indeed I will.’ The wandering eyes were a 
little quieter now. 

“Home now—in time to bring in—the Christmas morn- 
ing. Yes,just in time. A happy Christmas, darling. Just 
in time. He saved me, to be in time. A happy—DidI say 
it—Annie ?” 

With a great sob—a sob which made me shiver as if struck 
with death—he fell back lifeless on the pillow. 

x * * 





The crocuses are blooming in our windows now, and 
George is able to go out with me to breathe the fresh spring 
air,and watch how the woods are slowly brightening into 
green ; but he has not yet lost the traces of that night’s suf- 

ering, and the long illness that followed. Ah! what a time 
that was! Night and day I watched him fighting with his 
pain, until they shut the door against me, and I could only 
suffer with him—O how keenly!—in my thoughts. When 
they let me go to him at last, the agony had worn it- 
self out, and in the utter exhaustion which followed there 
was a kind of rest. I laid our little baby boy beside him, 
and saw the gentle, happy smile upon his lips, the grateful 
gladness in his eyes; then I let the little one be carried 
away, and I took my own place beside my husband—the 
place which I could never bear to leave. My long fear and 
watching are over now; I can recall that night even with 
ratitude; but George never speaks of it but with a won- 
ering awe which half bewilders me, and which I shall 
never be able to understand.— London Society. 


—_—______. 
A NIGHT ON THE BORDERS OF THE BLACK 
FOREST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA'S HISTORY,” ETC. 


My story (if story it can be called, being an episode of my 
own early life) carries me back to the time when the world 
and I were better friends than we are likely, perhaps, ever 
to be again. Iwas young then. I had good health, good 
spirits, and tolerably good looks. I had lately come into a 
snug little patrimony—which I have long since dissipated ; 
and I was in love, or fancied myself in love, with a charm- 
ing coquette, who afterwards threw me over for a West- 
country baronet with seven thousand a year. 

So much for myself. The subject is not one that I parti- 
cularly care to dwell upon; but as I happen to be the hero 
of my own narrative, some sort of self-introduction is, I sup- 
pose, necessary. 

To begin then—Time: seventeen years ago. 

Hour: three o'clock p.m.,on a broiling, cloudless, Sep- 
tember afternoon. 

Scene :—a long, straight, dusty road, bordered with young 
trees; a far-stretching, undulating plain, yellow for the most 
part with corn-stubble ; singularly barren of wood and water ; 
sprinkled here and there with vineyards, farmsteads, and 
hamlets; and bounded in the extreme distance by a low 
chain of purple hills. 

Place :—a certain dull, unfrequented district in: the little 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, about twelve miles north of Heil- 
bronn, and six south-east of the Neckar. 

Dramatis Persone :— myself, tall, sun-burnt, dusty; in 


grey suit, straw hat, knapsack and gaiters. In the distance, | 


a broad-backed pedestrian wielding a long siick like an old 
English quarterstaff. 

ow, not being sure that I took the right turning at the 
cross-roads a mile or two back, and having plodded on alone 
all day with no one to speak to, I resolved to overtake this 
same pedestrian, and increased my pace accordingly. He, 
meanwhile, unconscious of the vicinity of another traveller, 
kept on at an easy “sling-trot,” his head well up, his staff 
swinging idly in his hand—a practised pedestrian, evidently, 
and one not easily out-walked through a long day. 

I gained upon him, however, at every step, and could have 
passed him easily, had he kept up his pace. But as I drew 
near he sud:tenly came toa halt, disencumbered himself of 
his wallet, and stretched himself at full length under a tree 
by the wayside. 

I saw now that he was a fine, florid, handsome fellow of 
about twenty-eight or thirty years of age—a thorough Ger- 
man to look at; frank, smiling, blue-eyed; dressed in a light 
holland blouse and loose gray trousers, and wearing on his 
head a little crimson cap with a gold tassel, such as the stu- 
dents wear at Heidelberg university. He lifted it, with the 
customery “ Guten abend” as I came up, and when I stopped 
to speak, sprang to his feet with ready politeness, and re- 
mained stancling. 

“ Niedersdorf, mein Herr?” said he, in answer to my in- 


quiry. “ About four miles farther on. You have but to keep 
straight forward.” 


“Many thanks,” I 5s 
to have disturbed you.’ 

He put up his hand with a little deprecating gesture. 

_ “Itis nothing, he said. “I have walked far, and the day 
is warm. 

“TI have only walked from Heilbronn, and yet I am tired. 
i let me keep you standing.” 

“Will you also sit, mein Herr?” he asked with a pleasant 
smile. “ There is shade for both.” 

So I sat down, and we fell into conversation. I began by 
oftering him a cigar; but he pulled out his pipe—a great 
dangling German pipe, with a flexible tube and a painted 
china bow] like a small cofice-cup. 

“ A thousand thanks,” he said ; “ but I prefer this old pipe 
to all the cigars that ever came outof Havana. It was given 
to me eight years ago, when I was a student; and my friend 
who gave it to me is dead.” 

“You were at Heidelberg?” I said, interrogatively. 

“Yes; and Fritz (that was my friend) was at Heidelberg 
also. He was a wonderful fellow; a linguist, a mathemati- 
cian, a botanist, a geologist. He was only five-and-twenty 


aid. “ You were resting. Iam sorry 
’ 


| exploring party ; and in Africa he died.” 
| “Such aman,” said I, “ was a loss to the world.” 
| “Ah, yes,” he replied simply ; “ but a greater loss to me.” 

To this I could answer nothing ; and for some minutes we 
smoked in silence. 

“T was not clever like Fritz,” he went on presently. “ When 
| I left Heidelberg, I went into business. 1 am a brewer, and 
I live at Stuttgard. My name is Gustave Bergheim—what 
is yours ?” 

“ Hamilton,” I replied; “ Chandos Hamilton.” 

He repeated the name after me. 

“ You are an Englishman’ he said. 

I nodded. : 

“Good. I like the English. There was an Englishman at 
Heidelberg—such a good fellow! His name was Smith. Do 
you know him?” 

I explained that in these fortunate? islands, there were 
probably some thirty thousand persons named Smith, of 
whom, however, I did not know one. 

“ And are you a milord, and a Member of Parliament?” 

I laughed, and shook my head. 

“No, indeed,” I saptied “neither. I read for the bar; 
but I do not practise. I am an idle man—of very little use 
to myself, and of none to my country.” 

“You are travelling for your amusement ?” 

“Tam. I have just been through the Tyrol and as far as 
the Italian lakes—on foot, as you see me. But tell me about 
yourself. That is far more interesting.” 

“ About myself?” he said,smiling. “ Ah, mein Herr, there 
is not much to tell. Ihave told you that I live at Stuttgard. 
Well, at this time of the year, I allow myself a few weeks’ 
holiday, and Iam now on my way to Frankfort, to see my 
madchen, who lives there with her parents.” 

“Then I may congratulate you on the certainty of a plea- 
sant time.” 

“Indeed, yes We love each other well, my madchen and 
I. Her name is Frederika, and her father is arich banker 
and wine-merchant. They live in the Neue Mainzer Strasse, 
near the Taunus Gate; but the Herr Hamilton does not, 
perhaps, know Frankfort ?” 

I replied that I knew Frankfort very well, and that the 
Neue Mainzer Strasse, was, to my thinking, the pleasantest 
situation in the city. And then I ventured to ask if the 
Fraulein Frederika was pretty. 

“ 7 think her so,” he said with his boyish smile; “ but then, 
you see, my eyes are in love. You shall judge, however, 
for yourself.” 

And with this, he disengaged a locket from his watch-chain, 
opened it, and showed me tae portrait of a golden-haired 
girl, who, without being actually handsome, had a face as 
pleasant to look upon as his own. 

“Well?” he said, anxiously. “ What do you say ?” 

“Tsay that she has a charming expression,” I replied. 

“ But you do not think her pretty ?” 

“Nay, she is better than pretty. She has the beauty of 
real goodness.” 

His face glowed with pleasure. 

“It is true,” he said, kissing the portrait, and replacing it 
uponhis chain. “She isan angel! We are to be married in 
the spring.” 

Just at this moment, a sturdy peasant came trudging up 
from the direction of Niedersdorf, under the shade of a huge 
red cotton umbrella, He had taken his coat oft, probably for 
coolness, or it might be for economy, and was carrying it, 
neatly folded up, ina large, new wooden bucket. He saluted 
us with the usual “ Guten abend” as he approached. 

To which Bergheim laughingly replied by asking if the 
bucket was a love-token from his sweetheart. 

“Nein, nein,” he answered stolidly; “I bought it at the 
kermess (a fair) up yonder.” 

“So! there is a kermegs at Niedersdorf ?” 

“ Ach Himmel !—a famous kermess. All the world is there 
to-day.” 

And with a nod, he passed on his way. 

My new friend indulged in a long and dismal whistle. 

* ies Teufel!” he said,“ this is awkward. I'll be bound, 
now, there won't be a vacant room at any inn in the town. 
And I had intended to sleep at Niedersdorf to-night. Had 
you?” 


| 


“Well, I should have been guided 7 circumstances. I 
should perhaps have put up at Niedersdorf, if I had found 
myself tired and the place comfortable; or I might bave 
dined there, and after dinner have taken some kind of light 
vehicle as far as Rotheskirche.” 

“ Rotheskirche!” he repeated. ‘“ Where is that ?” 

“It is a village on the Necksr. My guide-book mentions 
it as a good starting-point for pedestrians, and I am going to 
walk from there to Heide'berg.” 

“ But have you not been coming out of your way ?” 

“No; I have only taken a short cut inland, and avoided 
the dull part of the river. You know the Neckar, of course ?” 

“Only as far as Neckar-gemund; but I have heard that 
higher up it is almost as fine as the Rhine.” 

“Hadn't you better join me?” I said, as we adjusted our 
knapsacks and prepared to resume our journey. 

He shook his head, smiling. 

“Nay,” he replied, “my route leads me by Buchen and 
Darmstadt. I have no business to go round by Heidelberg.” 

“Tt would be worth the detour.” 

“ Ah, yes; but it would throw me two days later.” 

“Not if you made up for lost time by taking the train from 
Heidelberg !” 

He hesitated. 

“TJ should like it,” he said. 

“Then why not do it?” 

“Well—yes—I will do it. I will go with you. There! 
let us shake hands on it, and be friends.” 

So we shook hands, and it was settled. 


The shadows were now beginning to lengthen; but the 
sun still blazed in the heavens with unabated pogo 
Bergheim, however, strode on as lightly, and chatted as gaily 
as if his day’s work was only just beginning. Never was 
there so simple, so open-hearted a fellow. He wore bis heart 
literally upon his sleeve,and, as we went along, told me all 
his little history; how, for instance, his elder sister, having 
been betrothed to his friend Fritz, had kept single ever since 
for his sake; how he was himself an only son, and the idol 
of his mother, now a widow; hew he had resolved never to 
leave either her or his maiden sister; but intended when he 
married to take a larger house, and bring his wife into their 
common home; how Frederika’s father had at first opposed 
their engagement for that reason; how Frederika (being, as 
he had already said, an angel) had won the father’s consent 
last New Year’s Day; and how happy he was now; and 
how happy they should all bein the good time coming; 
together with much more to the same effect. 

0 all this I listened, and smiled, and assented ; putting in 








him to talk on to his heart’s content. 

And now, with every mile that brought us nearer to Nie- 
dersdorf, the signs of fair-time increased and multiplied. 
First came straggling groups of homeward-bound peasants— 
old men and women tottering under the burden of newly- 
purchased household goods; little children laden with gin- 
gerbread ana toys; young men and women in their holida - 
best—the latter with garlands of oak-leaves bound about 
their hats. Then came an open cart full of laughing girls ; 
then more pedestrians; then an‘old man driving a particu- 
larly unwilling pig; then a roystering party of foot-soldiers, 
and so on, till not only the road, but the fields on either side 
and every path in sight swarmed with a double stream of 
wayfarers—the one coming from,the fair—the other setting 
towards it. 

Presently, through the clouds of dust and tobacco-smoke 
that fouled the air, a steeple and some cottages became visi- 
ble; and then, quite suddenly, we found ourselves in the 
midst of the fair. 

Here a compact, noisy, smoking, staring, laughing, steam- 
ing crowd circulated among the booths; some pushing one 
way, some another—some intent on buying—some on eating 
and drinking—some on love-making and dancing. In one 
place we came upon rows of little open stalls for the sale of 
every commodity under heaven. In another, we peeped into 
a great restaurant booth full of country folks demolishing 
—— of German sausage and seas of Bairische beer. 

onder, on a raised stage in front of a temporary theatre, 
strutted a party of strolling players in their gaudy tinsels and 
ballet-dresses. The noise, the smells, the elbowing, the bray- 
ing of brass bands, the insufferable heat and clamor, made us 
glad to push our way through as fast as possible, and take 
refuge in the village inn. But even here we could scarcely 

et a moment's attention. There were parties dining and 
Diakios in every room in the house—even in the bed- 
rooms; while the passage, the bar, and the little gardens, 
front and back, were all full of soldiers, free-shooters, and 
farmers. 

Having with difficulty succeeded in capturing a couple of 
platters of bread and meat and a measure of beer, we went 
round to the stable-yard, which was crowded with charrettes, 
ein-spanners, and eountry carts of all kinds. The drivers of 
some of these were asleep in their vehicles; others were 
gambling for kreutzers on the ground; none were willing to 
put their horses to for the purpose of driving us to Rothe- 
skirche-on-the Neckar. : 

“Ach, Herr Gott!” said one, “I brought my folks from 
Frulingsfeld—near upon ten stunden—and shall have to take 
them back by and by. That's as much as my beasts can do 
in one day, and they shouldn’t do more for the king!” 

“T’ve just refused five florins to go less than half that dis- 
tance, mein Herr,” said another. 

At length one fellow, being somewhat less impracticable 
than the rest, consented to drive us as far as a certain point 
where four roads met, on condition that we shared his vehi- 
cle with two other travellers, and that the two other tra- 
vellers consented to let us do so. 

“ And even so,” he added, “TI shall have to take them two 
miles out of their way—but, perhaps, being fair-time, they 
won't mind that.” 

As it happened, they were not in a condition to mind that 
or anything very much, being a couple of freeshooters from 
the Black Forest, wild with fun and frolic, and somewhat the 
worse for many potations of lager-bier, One of them, it 
seemed, had won a prize at some shooting-match that same 
morning, and they had been celebrating this triumph all day. 
Having kept us waiting, with the horses in, for at least three- 
quarters of an hour, they came, escorted by a troop of their 
comrades, all laughing, talking, and wound up to the highest 
pitch of excitement. Then followed a scene of health-drink- 
ings, last hand-shakings, last embracements. Finally, we 
drove oft just as it was getting dusk, followed by many huz- 
zahs, and much waving of grey and green caps. 

For the first quarter of an hour they were both very noisy, 
exchanging boisterous greetings to every passer-by, singing 
snatches of songs, and laughing incessantly. ‘Then, as the 
dusk deepened and we left the last stragglers behind, they 
sank into a tipsy stupor, and ended by falling fast asleep. 

Meanwhile, the driver lit his pipe, and let his tired horses 


choose their own pace; and the stars came out one by one ~ 


overhead ; and the road, leaving the dead level of the plain, 
wound upwards through a district that became more hilly 
with every mile. 

Then LI also fell asleep—I cannot téll for how long—to be 
waked by-and-by by the stopping of the charette, and the 
voice of the driver, saying :— 

“This is the nearest point to which I can take these Her- 
ren, Will they be pleased to alight?” 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes. It was bright starlight. 
Bergheim was already leaning out, and opening the door. 
Our fellow-travellers were still sound asleep. We were in 
the midst of a wild, hilly country, black with bristling pine- 
woods; and had drawn up at an elevated point where four 
roads meet. 

“ Which of these are we to take ?” asked Bergheim, as he 
pulled out his purse, and counted the stipulated number of 
florins into the palm of the driver. 

The man pointed with his whip in a direction at right 
angles to the road by which he was himself driving. 

“ And how far shall we have to walk ?” 

“ To Rotheskirche ?” 

“ Yes—to Rotheskirche.” 

He grunted doubtfully. “Ugh!” he said, “I can’t be cer- 
tain to a mileorso. It may be twelve or fourteen.” 

“ A good road?” ; 

“Yes—a good road; but hilly. These Herren have only 
to keep straight forward. They cannot miss the way. 

And so he drives off, and leaves us standing in the road. 

The moon is now rising behind a slope of dark trees— 
the air is chill—an owl close by utters its tremulous, mel- 
ancholy cry. Place and hour considered, the prospect of 
twelve or fourteen miles of a strange road, in a strange 
country, is anything but exhilarating. We push on, how- 
ever, briskly ; and Bergheim, whose good spirits are invinci- 
ble, whistles and chatters, and laughs away as gaily as if we 
were just starting on a brilliant May morning, nm 

“T wonder if you —— ever tired in your life!” I exclaim 

7, half peevishly. 
Oy, orred ph Poovey “Why, T am as tired at this moment 
as a dog; and would gladly lie down by the roadside, curl 
myself up under 4 tree, and sleep till morning. I wonder, 
by the way, what o'clock it is. : 

I pulled out my fusee-box, struck a light, and looked at 
my watch. It was only ten o'clock. ; 

“We have been walking,” said Bergheim, “ about half an 
hour, and I don’t believe we have done two miles in the 





time, Well, it can’t go on uphill like this all the way 
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“ Impossible,” I replied. “ Rotheskirche is on the level of 
the river. We must sooner or later begin descending to- 
wards the valley of the Neckar.” ‘ 

“]T wish it might be sooner, then,” laughed my companion, 
“for I had done a good twenty miles to-day before you 
overtook me.” 

“ Well, perhaps we may come upon some place half way. 
If so, I vote that we put up for the night, and leave Rothes- 
kirche till the morning.” : , 

“ Ay, that would be capital!” said he. “ If it wasn’t that 
T am as hungry as a wolf, I wouldn’t say no to the hut of a 
charcoal-burner to-night.” 

And now, ane on more and more ee | as our 
fatigue increased, we found the pine-forests gradually draw- 
ing nearer, till by and by they enclosed us on every side, 
and our road lay through the midst of them. Here in the 
wood, all was dark—all was silent—not a breath stirred. 
The moon was rising fast; but the shadows of the pines lay 
long and dense upon the road, with only a sharp silvery 
patch breaking through here and there. By and by we came 
upon a broad space of clearing, dotted over with stacks of 
brushwood and great symmetrical piles of barked trunks. 
Then followed another tract of close forest. Then our road 
suddenly emerged into the full moonlight, and sometimes 
descending abruptly, sometimes keeping at a dead level for 
half a mile together, continued to skirt the forest on the left. 

“T see a group of buildings down yonder,” said Bergheim, 
pointing to a spot deep in the shadow of the hill-sile. 

I could sce nothing resembling buildings, but he stuck to 
his opinion. oe 

“That they are buildings,” he said, “I am positive. More 
I cannot tell by this uncertain light. It may be a mere clus- 
ter of cottages, or it may be a farmhouse, with stacks and 
sheds close by. I think it is the latter.” 

Animated by this hope, we now pushed on more rapidly. 
For some minutes our road carried us out of sight of the 
spot; but when we next saw it, a long, low, white-fronted 
house, and some other smaller buildings, were distinctly 
visible. 

“A mountain farmstead, by all the gods of Olympus!” ex- 
claimed Bergheim, joyously. “This is good fortune! And 
they are not gone to bed yet, either.” 

“ How do you know that ?” I asked. 

“ Because [ saw a light.” 

“But suppose they do not wish to take us* in?” I sug- 
gested, 

“ Suppose an impossibility! Who ever heard of inhospi- 
tality among our Black Forest folk?” 

* Black Forest!” [ repeated. “Do you call this the Black 
Forest ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. All these wooded hills south of Heidel- 
berg and the Odenwald are outlying spurs and patches of the 
old legendary Schwartzwald—now dwindling year by year. 
Hark! the dogs have found us out already.” 

As he spoke, a dog barked loudly in the direction of the 
farm; and then another, and another. Bergheim answered 
them with a shout. Suddenly a bright light flashed across 
the darkness—flitted vaguely for a moment to and fro, and 
then came steadily towards us; resolving itself presently in- 
to a lanthorn carried by a man. 

We hurried eagerly to meet him—a tall, square-built, heavy- 
browed peasant, about forty years of age. 

“Who goes there?” he said, holding the lanthorn high above 
his head, and shading his eyes with his hand. 

“ Travellers,” replied my eompanion. “ Travellers want- 
ing food and shelter for the night.” 

The man looked at us for a moment in silence. 

“ You travel late,” he said, at length. 

“Aye—and we must have gone on still later, if we had 
not come upon your house. We were bound for Rothes- 
kirche. Can you take us in?” 

“ Yes,” he said sullenly. “I suppose so. This way.” 

And, swinging the lanthorn as he went, he turned on his 
heel abruptly, and led the way back to the house. 

“A boorish fellow enough !” said I, as we followed. 

“Nay—a mere peasant!” replied Bergheim. “A mere 
peasant—rough, but kindly.” 

As we drew near the house, two large mastiff pups came 
rushing out from a yard somewhere at the back, and a huge, 
tawny dog chained up in an open shed close by, strained at 
his collar and yelled savagely. 

“Down, Caspar! Down, Schwartz!” growled our con- 
ductor, with an oath. 

And immediately the pups slunk back into the yard, and 
the dog in the shed dropped into a low snarl, eyeing us 
fiercely as we passed. 

The house-door opened straight upon a large, low, raftered 
kitchen, with a cavernous fire-place at the further end flanked 
on each side by a high-backed settle. The settles, the long 
table in the middle of the room, the stools and chair: ranged 
ruund the walls, the heavy beams overhead from which hung 
strings of dried herbs, ropes of onions, hams, and the like, 
were al) of old, dark oak. The ceiling was black with the 
smoke of a century. An oak dresser laden with blue and 

ray ware, and rows of metal-lidded drinking mugs; an old 
Gondestens and a horn-handled riding-whip over the chim- 
ney-piece; a couple of hatchets, a spade, and a‘fishing-rod 
behind the door; and a Swiss clock in the corner, completed 
the furniture of the room. A couplejof hailf-charred logs 
smouldered on the hearth. An oil-lamp flared upon the mid- 
dle of the table, at one corner of which sat two men with a 
stone jug and a couple of beer-mugs between them, playing 
at cards, and athiid man looking on. The third man rose 
as we entered, and came forward. He was so like the one 
who had come out to meet us, that I saw at once they must 
be brothers. 

“Two travellers,” said our conductor, setting down his 
lanthorn, and shutting the door behind us. 

The players laid down their greasy cards to stare at us. 
The second brother, a trifle more civil than the first, asked if 
we wished for anything before going to bed. 

Bergheim unslung his wallet, flung himself wearily into a 
corner of the settle, and said—* Heavens and earth! yes. 
We are almost starving. We have been on the road all day, 
and have had no regular dinner. Is this a farmhouse or an 


inn? 


“ What have you in the house ?” 

“ Tam—eggs—voorst—cheese— wine—beer—coffee.” 

“Then bring us the best you have, and plenty of it, and as 
fast as you can. We'll begin on the voorst and a bottle of 
your best wine, while the ham and eggs are frying, and we’ll 
have the coffee to finish.” 

The man nodded; went to a door at the other end of the 
room—repeated the order to some one out of sight; and 
came back again, his hands in his pockets. The first brother, 
meanwhile, was lounging against the table, looking on at the 
players, 





“It’s a long game,” he said. 

“ Ay—but it’s just ended,” replied one of the men, putting 
down his card with an air of triumph. ; 

His adversary pondered, threw down his hand, and with a 
round oath, owned himself beaten. 

Then they divided the remaining contents of the stone jug, 
drained their mugs, and rose to go. The loser pulled out a 
handful of small coin, and paid the reckoning for both. 

“We've sat late,” said he, with a glance at the clock. 
“ Good night, Karl—good night, Friedrich.” 

The first brother, whom I judged to be Karl, nodded 
sulkily. The second muttered a gruff sort of yood night. 
The countrymen lit their pipes, took another long stare at 
Btergheim and myself, touched their hats, and went away. 

The first brother, Karl, who was evidently the master, 
went out with them, shutting the house-door with a tremen- 
dous bang. The younger, Friedrich, cleared the board, 
opened a cupboard under the dresser, brought out a loaf of 
black bread, a lump of voorst, and part of a goat’s milk 
cheese, and then went to fetch the wine. Meanwhile we 
each drew a chair to the table, and fell to vigorously. When 
Friedrich returned with the wine, a pleasant smell of broil- 
ing ham came in with him through the door. 

“ You are hungry,” he said, looking down at us from under 
his black brows. 

“ Ay, and thirsty,” replied Gustave, reaching out his hand 
for the bottle. “ 13 our wine good ?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “ Drink, and judge for 
yourself,” he answered. “ It’s the best we have.” 

“ Then drink with us,” said my companion, good-humoredly, 
filling a glass and pushing it towards him across the table. 

But he shook his head with an ungracious “ Nein, nein,” 
and again left the room. The next moment we heard his 
a footfall going to and fro overhead. 

“ }le is preparing our beds,” Lsaid. “ Are there no women, 
I wonder, about the place ?” 

“ Well, yes—this looks like one,” laughed Bergheim, as the 
door leading to the inner kitchen again opened, and a big 
stolid-looking peasant girl came in with a smoking dish of 
ham and egys, which she set down before us on the table. 
“Stop! stop!” he exclaimed, as she turnedaway. “ Don’tbe 
in such a hurry, my girl. What wb gro name ?” 

She stopped, with a bewildered look, but said nothing. 
Bergheim repeated the question. 

“ My—my name?” she stammered. “ Annchen.” 

“Good. Then, Annchen” (filling a bumper and Craining 
it at a draught), “I drink to thy health. Wilt thou drink to 
mine?” And he pointed to the glass poured out for the land- 
lord’s brother. 

But she only looked at him in the same scared, stupid way, 
and kept edging away towards the door. 

“ Let her go,” [ said. “ She is evidently half an idiot.” 

“ She’s no idiot to refuse that wine,” replied Berg heim, as 
the door closed after her. “ Its the most abominable mixture 
I ever put inside my lips. Have you tasted it?” 

I had not tasted it as yet, and now L would not; so, the 
elder brother coming back just at that moment, we called for 
beer. 

“ Don’t you like the wine?” he said, scowling. 

“ No,” replied Bergheim. “Do you? If so, you're wel- 
come to the rest of it.” 

The landlord took up the bottle, and held it between his 
eyes and the lamp. “ Bad as it is,” he said, “ you’ve drunk 
half of it.” 

“Not. I—only one glass, thanks be to Bacchus! There 
stands the other. Let us have a schoppen of vour best beer— 
and [ hope it will be better than your best wine.” 

(To be concluded next week.) 
——_>—__—__ 


IN A GARDEN. 


Few things are pleasanter, in the hot June days, than sit- 
ting at the end of a large old garden under the perfect shade 
of a broad tree. The quietness of the air, the sight of the 
blossoming flowers, the cool shadow in which you sit, con- 
trasted with the hot glare of the light around, all tend to 
bring on that listless, dreamlike mood of mind, that seems 
especially fitted to the weather; and a doze now and then is 
quite in harmony witk the season and the scene. 

The conviction of this is borne in upon my mind very 
forcibly to-day, when I find myself so situated during the 
long hours of the afternoon. The light is warm and yellow, 
and covers all things with the rich, drowsy brilliancy of the 
summer sunshine; the air is perfectly stilt; the whole scene 
is so quiet, with only those smallest noises which render one 
more conscious of the silence, that I gradually sink into that 
state of reverie in which thoughts seem to pass through the 
mind without any volition of one’s own. Before me is the 
long smooth gravel-path dividing the Jawn from the lily- 
beds; behind the lilies is a length of old brickwall, red and 
warm in the afternoon light, half covered with the spreading 
branches of the wall fruit-trees—here and there a cluster of 
tiny fruit-buds, here and there a lingering blossom; beyond 
is a sunny mass of foliage, and then the cloudless blue sky. 

I don’t know why it is, but an old fruit-tree wall, like this 
before me, and a quiet garden-path, always waken in my 
mind thoughts of the people that once sauntered in the place, 
chatting in the fashionable manner that long ago was quite 
antiquated, nodding, and smiling, and bowing with all the 
polished elegance of a forgotten fon. There is something in 
the warm sleepy light, too, and the peculiarly calm stillness 
of a summer afternoon, that calls up fanciful dreams of the 
life of former days, that life that now seems as far off es any 
dreamland, and that yet is really so near tous. As I sit, I 
put aside the book that I brought out to read, and remain 
idly gazing on the scene before me. Now and again a fly 
comes near, with its monotonous rounds of flight, its buzzing 
noise rising and falling again and again on the silence, until 
it settles on a leaf, or is lost among the foliage. The clearly 
defined shadows of the flowers only move a little now and 
then. The house at the other end of the garden, with the 
aloes beside the steps, seems fast asleep. How does the scene 
differ now from what it was a century ora century and a half 
ago? The flowers must have blossomed just the same, the 
beautiful lily-beds must have looked just as bright and pure, 
and the fruit on that old wall must have ripened just as 
pl tly in the hine of that day as of this. 

So I sit, picturing to myself the world that is past, while 
the rays of light become gradually more slant and more 

ellow. After a time, I hear a far-off sound of musical notes 

rom the house; surely it must be a spinet that is thrilling 
under the fingers of some pretty powdered girl. Then (is it 
fact or fancy ¥) there is a faint murmur of voices; I hear a 
ripple of laughter—there is something wonderfully charming 
and melodious in the laughter of a girl that you do not see— 
and then they come forth. First there trips out—ah! what 
a ceful figure! The long, broidered saque falls in easy 
folds from the shoulders ; the dainty little shoes, with shining 








“ed heels, patter pleasantly on the gravel. As she laughs and 
rattles her fan, her bright eyes look back to the door, and she 
shakes her head, covered with an abundance of curled, 
powdered bair, imperative y. Another comes. This time it 
is a beautiful young man. What a queue! You see hiscare- 
ful toilet, the precious ruffles, the slight sword-case with 
jewelled hilt, the fine clocked silk stockings rolled over the 
knee, the diamond shoe-buckles ; and yet he moves with the 
easiest grace, laughing lightly, and quite unburdened wy his 
old-world elegance, as he follows the little lady down the 
walk, he bending forward to speak and listen, she tossing her 
laughing replies to him over her shoulder. Then more of 
them follow ; small groups dot the lawns and walks. What 
an easy deference is paid to the ladies in saques; and these, 
what unconscious ladyhood, what perfect courtesy and sweet- 
ness! Then they gather together in the shade of the old 
tree, the ladies in a circle, flirting their fans and laughing, the 
gallants berding over them, or reclining—ah! the exquisite 
attitudes!—on the turf. Then they sing, they laugh, they 
talk a brilliant talk; for they say that people were witty in 
those days. Those manners are dead now; but they are to 
me so charming, that, in spite of reason and history, I would 
fain believe that that world was in reality such as it looks to 
us now—full of polished taste, beautiful faces, witty talking, 
and, now and again, tender, idyllic love-making: a reign of 
ladyhood and gentlemanhood: of chivalry in silk and satin, 
instead of harsh mail and plate-armor; and I find myself, as 
it were, fascinated with the picture of the far-away time, 
when Italian was the language that ladies learned, when they 
sat in their boudoirs, and handed tiny cups of that precious 
novel beverage, tea, to gallants who abhorred the use of 
slang and vulgarisms, and prided themselves on perfect man- 
ners and _——— speech—and, to be sure,“ the nice conduct 
of a clouded cane.” No doubt this ideal life of the past 
which I picture to myself is, for the most part, very unlike 
the reality; but is it all so? Surely there must have been 
some spots where it was a little realised. Perhaps at some 
grand old country-house, if not at the corrupt town and 
court, the belles and beaux lived through idyllic days, while 
they talked in whispers of the coming of the brave Young 
Chevalier, or sang Gluck’s new music to the tinkling accom- 
paniment of the harpsichord. At anyrate, I have not the 
heart to believe that it was altogether otherwise. 

Alter that time, the saques and the red-heeled shoes van- 
isk. Folks seem to have lived a much more prosaic life 
when George III. was king; but even for that lite 1 feel a 
strange tenderness. There are the pretty tigures of Miss 
Burney’s heroines moving about—Eveline and Cecilia, and 
poor martyred Camilla, and the rest. I like to imagine how 
they talked and acted in the days when Bath and the 
inland watering-places were the mode, and when the highest 
ton loitered about the old Pantiles of Tunbridge Wells. The 
swords were going out of fashion, and the natural hair was be- 
ginning to show itself through the powder; but the brilliant, 
Witty conversation still remained. Take the gallants of 
those days—Lord Orville, Sir Clement Willoughby, Sir Sed- 
ley Clarendel—exquisite Sir Sedley !—they still have their 
fine manners and their careful elegance lingering about them, 
like a perfume. 

Lavuntur anni—and the Jacobite belles and the Georgian 
beaux pass away from the garden; and, instead of ther, 
there saunter along the paths gentlemen with blue coats and 
gilt buttons almost on their shoulders, with ruffles still re- 
maining, a last trace of the past costume; and ladies, some, 
indeed, with no waists, and wild, fantastic head-gear ; but 
others in that simpler dress that is still so charming. As I 
see the sweet-faced girls of that time—the girls that Leslie 
has made us love, with those pretty tippets crossing from the 
shoulders and fastened behind, and broad- brimmed hats shad- 
ing their blue eyes—I cannot help imagining that in their 
life, too, there was something of the idyllic simplicity and 
charm for which we thirst so now-a-days. Is it not strange 
to think that it was in this world, the world of long mittens 
and gold-headed canes, that our grandparents lived ; nay, our 
parents, if our parents are old! So near, and yet so far! 

Having seen this series of generations pass before me in a 
day-dream, each with a strange fascination and charm of its 
own, the wonder rises how it is that all the various past man- 
ners of life seem. to us now to differ so widely from the pre- 
sent, not only in language, and customs, and habits, but, as it 
were in very essence. Can it be that our imaginatior. draws 
its portrait of the commonplace past with ideal features, only 
preserving the general character of the original, and adding 
breadth and color, and light and shade, according to fancy ? 
It is very strange, the way in which we thus set the hfe of 
our ancestors to music, so to speak, and then wonder how 
they managed to live without the grating and false time, and 
harshness and many discords, of the present actual world. 

Nay, I have even found that those ways of life of the pre- 
sent day, of which I myself know little, except by hearsay, 
possess for me this mysterious imaginary charm. I, going 
about my own affairs in a humdrum and rather solitary man- 
ner, seem now and then to get glimpses of a life quite differ- 
ent from mine, as any one might get a glimpse of this garden 
through the iron bars of the gate; and I form to myself a 
picture of that life, false, no doubt, and yet seeming to me 
real enough. The scene is, let us say, a large old manor- 
house, standing in a pleasant place among deep woods and 
calm lakes, with purple hills in the distance. From the lawn, 
the clink of mallet and ball, and the terms of “ croquet” and 
“roquet,” and what not, reach my ears. There I see them 
gathered, girls as soft, and simple, and kindly as Leslie’s pic- 
tures of our grandmothers, waiting, mallet in hand, or holding 
the ball firmly with a tiny kid-clad foot; and with them 
young men—what more can I say ?—worthy to wait on such 
girls. If their talk is no longer so courtly and brilliant as that 
of the sword and saque period, at least it is more sincere and 
natural; no slang or chaff profanes the pretty lips, or insults 
the pretty ears; nor are the poetry and grace of the scene 
the less, that they are nowhere ostentatiously protruded, as 
by the affected elegance of the older style. It is the golden 
youth, frankly happy, seeing all things surrounded by a glory 
of hope, full of loftiest thought and noblest faith ; believing 
in all good, not, as it were, shamefacedly, but confessedly, 
and nowise priding itself on a shrewd weaiitiowe that knows 
all to be of the earth, earthy ; living a life that is in itself a 
poem. It must surely be very pleasant to whisper advice in- 
to the ears of one of those girls, as she pauses, with mallet 
raised, to strike ; or, when the game is over, to saunter away 
with her to the edge of the lawn, where the little river flows 
lazily along, and, pushing off the boat, to take the rhythmical 
oars in hand, and watch her as she sits before you, deftly 
choosing the way with the yoke-lines, while you chat together 
of Tennyson, or Beethoven, or what you will; and pleasanter 
still, when the lawns are past, to glide on under the shadow 
of tall trees, where the plash and fall of the tiny wavele’s 
on the bank and against the boat's side make a sweet mono- 
tonous music, till some dearer theme causes you to forget the 
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resting oars, and the passing hour, and the west, that reddens 
slowly as the day sinks. 

Such is the picture my fancy presents to me of a certain 
possible life of the present day, tearing a close resemblance 
to the pictures 1 draw from history of the life of former 
times. But though it is pretty enough, this little imaginary 
tableau, yet 1 am, of course, aware that,seen in fact instead of 
fancy, the life must be not so very different from that which 
I myself know; it is only that the distance allows room for 
my imagination to turn the simple prose of reality, with its 
mean little details deforming it, into verse, with an even 
beat of rhythm flowing through it, and giving it all the charm 
of poetry. “ How excellent,” says good Dr. Young (though, 
I confess, in quite another sense)—* How exeellent the life 
we ne’er shall lead.” Is it not all comprised in that? But 
the nearer we approach, the smaller does the excellence be- 
come. For the time that I have mentioned as having such 
a fascination for me, the time of the powdered hair and the 
saques, does not seem to have appeared to the people who 
lived in it anything other than prosaic in the extreme; so, 
at least, we learn from Fielding and Smollett and Walpole’s 
Letters. We have disentangled the‘threads, and thrown the 
coarse ones away; and of the rest, the few fine-colored silks, 
we have woven our pretty tapestry picture. 

Thinking of this, I cannot help wondering how long it 
will be before the life that we, that I myself and such as 
I, are now living, will be regarded in this delusive light. 
For I suppose that, to the future student, we shall appear to 
have lived in somewhat the same ideal manner as the Jacob- 
ites and Georgians do to us; and there will be the same sort 
ef picturesque association connected with our broadcloth 
and umbrellas as there is with the silks, and satins, and 
swords of a century or more ago. No doubt, it is no more 
strange to us to think of a railway or an omnibus being re- 
garded in this way, than it would have been to the Ancients 
who rode ina six-horse gilt coach, or an old Flying Mail, to 
think of their vehicles being so regarded. 

I have amused myself with applying this idea to one and 
another of the objects and customs that are familiar to us, 
and the effect has been so ludicrous, that at first I have been 
inclined to question its truth. Yet, doubtless, the day will 
come, and in a space of time that will not seem long when 
chronicled in the history-books—only comprising, perhaps, 
the length of our lives and the lives that follow ours—the 
day will come when all relics cf our ways, and customs, and 
amusements, and especially of our home-life, will be trea- 
sured curiosities, interesting as connected with a period like 
that one 

Apart from place, withholding Time, 

But flattering the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid. 
Then the saplings of to-day will be fine trees; Belgravia will 
be musty and dechu ; ‘Tennyson will no longer be the reign- 
ing poet, but shelved beside Chaucer, and Dryden, and Cow- 
per, as “one of them ;” even the absurdities of tall hats anc 
chignons, of cut-away coats and panier dresses, will have 
passed away ; and some one, perhaps, as he sits in the shade 
of the chestnut tree beneath which I am sitting, will call up 
in his mind imaginary figures clothed in those quaint histori- 
cal costumes, and will say how strange it is to think of his 
ancestors of a past century, in such attire, strolling and sit- 
ting in this garden.—Chambers’s Journal. 
—_——_e———_——— 


STAGE BANQUETS. 


A veteran actor of inferior fame once expressed his ex- 
treme dislike to what he was pleased to term “ the sham 
wine parties” of Macbeth and others. He was aweary of the 
Barmecide banquets of the stage, of affecting to quatf with 
gusto imaginary wine out of empty pasteboard goblets, and 
of making believe to have an appetite for wooden apples and 
“ property” comestivles. He was in every sense a poor 
player, and had often been a very hungry one. He took es- 
pecial pleasure in remembering the entertainments of the 
theatre in which the necessities of performance, or regard for 
rooted tradition, involved the setting of real edible food be- 
fore the actors. At the same time he greatly lamented the 
limited number of dramas in which these precious opportu- 
nities occurred. 

He had grateful memories of the rather obsolete Scottish 
melodrama of Cramond Brig; for in this work old custom 
demanded the introduction of a real sheep’s head with ac- 
companying “trotters.” He told of a North British manager 
who was wont—especially when the salaries he was supposed 
to pay were somewhat in arrear, and he desired to keep his 
company in good humor and, may be, alive—to produce this 
play on Saturday nights. For some days before the perform- 
ance the dainties that were destined to grace it underwent ex- 
hibition in the green-room. A label bore the inscription: 
“This sheep’s head will appear in the play of Cramond Brig 
on next Saturday night. Godsave the King.” “ It afforded 
us all two famous dinners,” reveals our veteran. “ We had 
a large pot of broth made with the head and feet; these we 
ate on Saturday niglit; the broth we had on Sunday.’ So 
in another Scottish play, the Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ram- 
say, it was long the custom on the stages north of the Tweed 
to present a real haggis, although niggard managers were 
often tempted to substitute for the genuine dish a far less sa- 
vory if more wholesome mess of oatmeal. But a play more 
famous still for the reality of its victuals, and better known 
to modern times, was Prince Hoare’s musical farce, No Song, 
no Supper. A steaming hot boiled leg of lamb and turnips 
may be described as quite the leading character in this @n- 
tertainment. Without this appetising addition the play has 
never been represented. There is a story, however, which 
one can only hope is incorrect, of an impresario of Oriental 
origin, who supplying the necessary. meal, yet subsequently 
fined his company all round on the ground that they had 
“combined to destroy certain of the properties of the 
theatre.” 

There are many other plays in the course of which genuine 
food is consumed on the stage. But some excuse for the ge- 
nerally fictitious nature of theatrical repasts is to be found in 
the fact that eating, during performance, is often a very diffi- 
cult matter for the actors to accomplish. Michael Kelly in 
his Memoirs relates that he was required to eat part of a fowl 
in the supper scene of a bygone operatic play called A House 
to be Sold. Banninster at rehearsal had informed him that 
it was very difficult to swallow food on the stage. Kell 
was incredulous, however. ‘ But strange as it may appear,” 
he writes, “I found ita fact that I could not get down a 
morsel. My embarrassment was a great source of fun to 
Bannister and Suett, who were both gifted with the accommo- 
dating talent of stage feeding. Whoever saw poor Suett as 
the lawyer in No Song no Supper, tucking in his boiled leg 
of lamb, or in the Siege of Belgrade, will be little disposed to 
question my testimony to the fact.” From this account, 
however, it is manifest that the difficulty of “ stage feed- 
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ing,” as Kelly calls it, is not invariably felt by all actors | fulness to econom 


alike. And probably, although the appetites of the superior | 
players may often fail them, the supernumerary or the repre- | 
sentative of minor characters could generally contrive to | 
make a respectable meal if the circumstances of the case 


— the opportunity. ly 


he difficulty that attends eating on the stage does not, it 
would seem, extend to drinking, and sometimes the introduc- | 
tion of real and potent liquors during the performance has | 
led to unfortunate results. Thus Whincop, who, in 1747, | 
published a tragedy called Scanderberg, adding to it ‘a List 
of ail the Dramatic Authors, with some Account of their | 
Lives,” &c., describes a curious occurrence at the Theatre 
Royal in 1698. A comedy entitled The Wary Widow, or Sir 
Noisy Parrot, written by one Higden, and now a very scarce | 
book, had been produced; but on the tirst representation, | 
“the author had contrived so much drinking of punch in the | 
play that the actors almost all got drunk, and were unable to 
get through with it, so that the audience was dismissed at 
the end of the third act.” Upon subsequent performances of 
the comedy no doubt the management reduced the strength 
of the punch, or substituted some harmless beverage, toast- 
and-water perhaps, imitative of that ardent compound so far 
as mere color was concerned. There have been actors, how- 
ever, who have refused to accept the innocent semblance of 
vinous liquor supplied by the management, and especially 
when, as part of their performance, they were required to 
simulate intoxication. A certain representative of Cassio 
was wont to take to the theatre a bottle of claret from his 
own cellar, whenever he was called upon to sustain that cha- 
racter. It took possession of him too thoroughly, he said, 
with a plausible air, toallow of his affecting inebriety after 
holding an empty goblet to his lips, or swallowing mere 
toast-and-water or small beer. Still his precaution had its 
disadvantages. The real claret he consumed might make his 
intemperance somewhat too genuine and accurate; and his 
portrayal of Cassio’s speedy return to sobriety might be in 
such wise very difficult of accomplishment. So there Inve 
been players of dainty taste, who, required to eat in the pre- 
sence of the audience, have elected to bring their own provi- 
sions, from some suspicion of the quality of the food pro- 
vided by the management. We have heard of a clown who, 
entering the theatre nightly to undertake the duties of his 
part, was observed to carry with him always a neat little pa- 
per parcel. What did it contain? bystanders inquired of 
each other. Well, in the comic scenes of pantomine it is not 
unusual to see a very small child, dressed perhaps as a cha- 
rity-boy, crossing the stage, bearing in his hands a slice of 
bread-and-butter. The clown steals this article of food and 
devours it; whereupon the child, crying aloud, pursues him 
hither and thither about the stage. ‘The incident always 
excites much amusement; for in pantomimes the world 
is turned upside-down, and moral principles have no exist- 
ence; cruelty is only comical, and outrageous crime the best 
of jokes. The paper parcel borne to the theatre by the clown 
under mention enclosed the bread-and-butter that was to 
figure in the harlequinade. “ You see I’m a particular 
feeder,” the performer explained. “I can’t eat bread-and- 
butter of any one’s cutiing. Besides, I’ve tried it, and they 
only afford salt butter. I can’t stand that. So as I’ve got 
to eat it and no mistake, with all the house looking at 
me, I cut a slice when I’m having my own tea, at home, 
and bring it down with me.” 

Rather among the refreshments of the side-wings than of 
the stage mus‘, be counted that reeking tumbler of “ ver 
brown, very hot, and very strong brandy-and-water,” 
which, as Doctor Doran relates, was prepared for poor Ed- 
mund Kean, as, towards the close of his career, he was 
wont to stagger from before the footlights, and, overcome 
by his exertions and infirmities, to sink, “a helpless, speech- 
less, fainting, bent-up mass,” into the chair placed in rea- 
diness to receive the shattered, ruined actor. With Keuan’s 
prototype in acting and in excess, George Frederick Cooke, 
it was less a question of stage or side-wing refreshments 
than of the e of preli ry potation he had indulged 
in. In what state would he come down to the theatre? 
Upon the answer to that inquiry the entertainments of the 
night greatly depended. “I was drunk the night before 
last,” Cooke said on one occasion; “still I acted, and they 
hissed me. Last night I was drunk again, and I didn’t act, 
they hissed all thesame. There’s no knowing how to please 
the public.” A fine actor, Cooke was also a genuine humor- 
ist, and it must be said for him, although a like excuse has 
been perhaps too often ga for such failings as his, that 
his senses gave way, and his brain became aflected after very 
slight indulgence. From this, however, he could not be 
persuaded to abstain, and so made havoc of his genius, and 
terminated, prematurely and ignobly enough, his professional 
career. 

Many stories are extant as to performances being inter- 
rupted by the entry of innocent messengers bringing to the 
players, in the presence of the audience, refreshments they 
had designed to consume behind the scenes, or sheltered from 
observation between the wings. Thus itis told of one Walls, 
who was the prompter in a Scottish theatre, and occasionally 
appeared in minor parts, that he once directed a maid-of-all 
work, employed in the wardrobe department of the theatre, 
to bring him a gill of whisky. The night was wet, so the 
girl, not caring to go out, intrusted the commission to a litthe 
boy who happened to be standing by. The play was Othello, 
and Walls played the Duke. The scene of the senate was 
in the course of representation. Brabantio had just stated : 

My particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature, 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself, 


and the Duke, obedient to his cue, had inquired; 
Why, what’s the matter ? 


when the little boy appeared upon the stage, bearing a pewter 
measure, and explained, “It’s just the whisky, Mr. Walls; 
and I could na git ony at fourpence, so yer awn the landlord 
a penny; and he says it’s time you was payin’ what’s doon i’ 
the book.” The senate broke up amidst the uproarious 
laughter of the audience. 
al macaroni in Masaniello, and real champagne in Don 
Giovanni, in order that Leporello may have opportunities for 
“comic business” in the supper scene, are demanded by the 
customs of the operatic stage. Realism generally, indeed, is 
greatly affected in the modern theatre. The audiences of 
to-day require not merely that real water shall be seen to 
flow from a pump, or to form a cataract, but that real wine 
shall proceed from real bottles, and be fairly swallowed by the 
erformers. In Paris, a complaint was recently made that, 
in a scene representing an entertainment in modern fashion- 
able society, tue champagne supplied was only of a second- 
rate quality. Through powerful opera-glasses the bottle 

















labels could be read, and the management's sacrifice of truth- 
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nomy was severely criticised. The audience 
resented the introduction of thecheaper liquor, as though 
they had themselves been constrained to drink it. 

As part also of the modern regard for realism may be noted 
the“ cooking-scenes,” which have frequently tigured in recent 
plays. The old conjuring trick of making a pudding in a hat 
never won more admiration than is now obtained by such 
simple expedients as frying bacon or sausages, or broiling 
chops or steaks upon the stage in sight of the audience. The 
manufacture of paste for puddings or pies by one of the 
dramatis persone has also been very favorably reccived, and 
the first glimpse of the real rolling-pin and the real flour to be 
thus employed, has always been attended with applause. In 








| a late pro luction, the opening of a soda-water bottle by one 


of the characters was generally regarded as quite the most 
impressive etlect of the representation. 

At Christmas time, when the shops are so copiously sup- 
plied with articles of food as to suggest anotion that the 
world is content to live on half-rations at other seasons of the 
year, there is extraordinary storing of provisions at certain of 
the theatres. These are not edible, however ; they are due 
to the art of the property-maker, and are designed for what 
are known as the “spill and pelt” scenes of the pantomine. 
They represent juicy _~ of mutton, brightly streaked with 
red and white, quartern leaves, trussed fowls, turnips, carrots, 
and cabbages, strings of sausages, fish of all kinds, sizes, and 
colors; they are to be stolen and pocketed by the clown 
recaptured by the policeman, and afterwards wildly whirie 
in all directions in a general “ rally” of all the characters in 
the harlequinade. They are but adroitly painted canvas 
stuffed with straw or sawdust. No doubt the property-muker 
sometimes views from the wings with considerable disma 
the severe usage to which his works of art are subjected. 
“ He’s an excellent clown, sir,” one such was once heard to 
say, regarding from his own stand-point the performance of 
the jester in question. “ He don’t destroy the properties as 
some do.” Perhaps now and then, too, a minor actor or a 
supernumerary, who has derided “the sham wine parties of 
Macbeth and others,” may lament the scandalous waste of 
seeming good victuals in a pantomine. But, as a rule, these 
performers are not fanciful on this, or, indeed, on any other 
subject. They are not to be deceived by the illusions of the 
stage ; they are themselves too much a part of its shams and 
artifices. Property Jegs of mutton are to them not even food 
for reflection, but simply “ properties,” and nothing more. 
Otherwise, a samewhat too cynical disposition might be 
unfortunately encouraged ; and the poor player, whose part 
requires him to be lavish of bank-notes of enormous amount 
upon the stage, and the hungry “ super,” constrained to mal- 
treat articles of food which he would prize dearly if they 
were but real, might be too bitterly affected by noting the 
grievous discrepancy existing between their private and their 
public careers—the men they are and the characters they 
seem to be.—All the Year Round. 

(a a rr 
CAPTIVATING CREATURES. 

The captivating creatures, in full commercial activity, are 
rather an interesting study. Their stalls in the human 
bazaar are dressed chiefly with articles of fancy, 

“ With varying vanities from every part, 
They shift the moving toy-shop of the heart,” 

and with a very limited stock manage to do a large trade, 
and to realise considerable profits. Any little feeling or 
amiability they may have on hand after providing for their 
own wants, is advertised as a large assortment by heroic and 
sentimental conversation, seasoned with smiles, or flavored 
with melancholy, to suit the palate of the customer. A few 
little accomplishments and other dry goods are judiciously 
exhibited, so as to give promise of an inexhaustible store. 
Disinterestedness and generosity are cleverly announced b 
a liberal praise of others, melting imperceptibly into self- 
glorification, Attention is delicately invited to sympathy 
and the more moist and glandular emotions by a supply of 
tears which are shed upon the sorrows of friends or ae- 
qtuintances, however remote, with a readiness which gene- 
rally secures for the sympathiser much of the pity which was 
originally inteaded for the sufferers, whose misfortunes are, 
however, borne by the amateur mourners with fortitude, in 
spite of this flow of surface drainage. The department of 
morality is indicated by a seasonable parading of small pro- 
perties ; and charity, expressed in a pompous bestowal of 
gifts so small as to be no loss to the giver nor any gain to 
the recipient, is the graceful mantle that covers the wires 
and the wicker of many a hollow dummy. If this highly- 
decorated shop-window should create in the mind a desire 
for further particulars, the student will never find himself 
invited to inquire within; and, should any one be indiscreet 
enough to insist upon inspecting the premises, he will dis- 
cover that, like other shows in Vanity Fair, the best part of 
the performance is outside the booth. But in the world of 
false hair and fools’ Paradises, in which the captivating 
creatures revolve, there is none of that spirit of inquiry 
which so often leads to disenchanting revelations, but a most 
robust belicf in the truth of outward and visible signs. 
Amongst the fair sex especially there is often a fixed idea, 
that public exhibitions in general are fair specimens of the 
inward character of the exhibitors; that every poet at home 
must be full of the noble aspirations breathed in his poems; 
that all the tenors are overflowing with “soul,” and ina 
chronic state of aflectionate yearning, even over their mutton 
chops; that a comic actor must be always sparkling with 
irrepressible fun; while the agonies of the jeune premier 
when crossed in love never fail to awaken in the heart of a 
bashful maiden a wish to console him on the spot; and 
sometimes, in the stronger-minded spinsters and matrons, a 
determination to make his acquaintance as soon as possible, 
with that amiable object in view. Even authors are often 
credited with the possession of any virtues they may have a 
knack of describing, and also with the vices and villanies in 
which they have clothed the puppets of their fictions. Tuese 
are the measures by which the charms of the captivators are 
bought and sold, and upon which they chiefly rely for their 
success in business. It ought to be superfluous, in the pre- 
sent advanced state of worldly wisdom, to remind people of 
the old German saying, that the “ angel of ahe street is the 
devil of the household,” and to assure them that many a quiet 
family that is envied the ownership of the charmer who 
wins all hearts, or the entertaining fellow who is supposed 
to be the delight of the domestic hearth, could tell some sad 
stories of what these idols of the crowd really are when 
stripped of the spangles and paint with which they dazzle 
their admirers. Yet many persons of average intellect are 
often surprised to hear, that while the outer world is sighing 
because the visits of the angel are so few and far between, 
his home-circle is tremblitg at his knock, and taking counsel 
as to the best means of keeping the devil from the door.— 
Tinsley’ Magazine, 
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‘AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly’s original drama ‘* Divorce.” 

















BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in ‘Julius Cesar.” 


NIBLO’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “LA 
Belle Sauvage.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Lester Wallack’s play, ** The Veteran.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 


GRAND OPERA jHOUSE.—THE GERMAN OPERA 
Troupe. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE—JAMES STEELE MAC- 
kaye, in “* Marriage.” 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra, 


























of the English Government consenting to consider these 
indirect claims, as it feels convinced that they would be at 
once disallowed by the Geneva tribunal. Such statements 
are evidently manufactured to order, with the hope of influ- 
encing public cpinion here ; Mr. Fish must well know by this 
time that England would not, and even could not, run the 
risk of any such concession. These inferential claims must 
be withdrawn, or the Washington Treaty is not worth the 
parchment it is written on. 

In the meantime we cannot find words to express our 
regrets at this untoward turn of events. We have always 
endeavored to instil the kindest feelings between two nations, 
so bound together by ties of blood, and commerce, and liberal 
progressive ideas. We regard with undisguised aversion any 
effort made to alienate the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. We do not for a moment entertain the idea that 
the present difficulty will eventuate in a conflict that would 
be a disgrace to Christianity. But we fear that the friendly 
relations that appeared to be so fully restored between the 
two countries, will give way to a bickering, acrimonious 
spirit, that must prevent, for years to come, asettlement of all 
the outstanding difficulties. 

It is evident that the losses that have been entailed through 
the recent panic in England would have more than counter- 





NEW YORK CIRCUS—PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matineés on Wednesday and Saturday. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
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DIPLOMATIC TWADDLE. 


There is seemingly no issue possible from the dead lock in 
which the Joint High Commission has placed the two coun- 
tries in their negotiation of the Alabama Treaty. We have 
already shown that it would be impossible for any ministry 
in England to stem the popular feeling aroused to an intense 
degree on the subject of the inferential damages claimed by 
the United States for the cost of the war after the battle of 
Gettysburg. Itis affirmed in the American case that the war 
was prolonged beyond that period by privateers sent into the 
most distant seas in pursuit of the merchant marine of the 
United States, whereas it is well known that no serious effort 
was made to dislodge General Lee from his strong position 
at Richmond, until General Sherman had eftected his march 
from Atlanta to the sea. Is it not then an absurd demand to 
make that Great Britain should, in equity, reimburse to the 
United States the expenses entailed by the prolongation of 
thewar? By the same rule England might claim the most 
fabulous amounts for the injury she suffered through the 
United States not having taken due precautions against the 
outbreak of the rebellion. If, at the first gathering of the 
war cloud, the forts at the South had been immediately 
placed in defence, and sufficient forces had been dispatched 
to the headcuarters of the impending revolt, the conflict might 
have been averted, and Great Britain would. have been 
spared a cotton famine which entailed so serious a decline in 
her commerce, and threatened a tenth of her people 
with the horrors of starvation. Then, there are uther 
points connected with such inferential damages, which might 
with equal force be adduced on the English side, such as the 
aid given openly by the United States to the South American 
dependencies in their war for Independence, all such claims 
made by Spain having been declared inadmissible by the 
Washington Government. But it is useless to re-open the 
discussion with these threadbare arguments, as they only tend 
to revive that acrimonious spirit which has hitherto prevented 
a solution of the difficulty. 

Under the present aspect of affairs we do not see any pro- 
bability of «u successful result to the negotiations. The 
majority of educated Americans regard these claims for 
inferential damages as extravagant if not ridiculous. At one 
time it was stated with some show of authenticity that these 
claims were presented in the American case merely to influ- 
ence the arbitrators, in their awards as regarded the other 
four items of the indictment, and that no pecuniary indem- 
nity would be demanded for any supposed damages. Such 
a statement would naturally have led to a ready solution of 
the difficulty, but we fear that the Washington Cabinet have 
committed themselves too far to a contrary poiicy, to allow 
such a construction to be placed on their case. Then again, 
we see it reported from London that there is some likelihood 





bal d any equitable claims that the United Satates could 
have presented before the Geneva tribunal. The decline in 
all securities on the London Stock Exchange was as serious 
as that which resulted in the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war. The depreciation on the English railway lines must 
have averaged at least six per cent.; the decline on consuls 
was 116 per cent., and on foreign stocks 2 to 3 per cent.; 
American Government Securities suffered to the same ex- 
tant; while on miscellaneous stocks the depreciation was 
still more marked. Ata very moderate estimate we should 
judge that the loss entailed through this sudden decline must 
reach atleast fifty millions sterling. On this side of the At- 
lantic the effect was not of so marked a character, but the 
confidence of the monied classes in the value of their invest- 
ments was rudely shaken, while commerce and finance 
both felt the sad effects of the crisis. Under a less alarming 
view of the case a much better feeling now exists, and a 
great deal of the decline has been regained, but it will require 
more tact, discrimination, and talent in statecraft on both 
sides of the Atlantic than has hitherto been shown, to avoid 
in the future such sad and disastrous complications. We 
should far prefer to see some good sound sense shown in the 
negotiations than the present diplomatic twaddle. 





THE QUEEN. 

Never in the annals of English history has there been a 
more glorious pageant than that presented in London on 
Wednesday last, and yet the magnificent ovation the Royal 
Family received on that occasion, represents but feebly the 
sentiments entertained by the people towards Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. From circumstances alone under Divine 
control, the Queen has for years past lived more the life of a 
recluse than that of a beloved potentate, but the chord of 
national feeling has never for an instant been severed which 
bound the sovereign and her people in one common senti- 
ment of devotion to England’s welfare. We sincerely hoped 
that a’new era was dawning on the Nation, in which all 
political measures would be made subservient to the idea of 
still further cementing this attachment to the Royal Family, 
but we trusted that we should never again have to chroni- 
cle an attempton Her Majesty's life, that would fan this sen- 
timent of loyalty into a state of national frenzy. The me- 
tropolis was thus excited on Thursday last, when it became 
bruited about that the Queen had been subjected to such an 
outrage, and the feeling was still intense, although later par- 
ticulars relieved in a measure the public anxiety. It appears 
the Queen, returning from a drive, had reached Buckingham 
Palace, when as. her carriage stopped at the gate, a young 
man ran ‘to the side and presented a pistol within a foot of 
the Queen’s head. The Queen bent her head down to avoid 
the shot, but the pistol did not explode. The fellow in one 
hand held papers granting a release to the Fenian prisoners, 
which he shouted to the Queen to sign, threatening her at the 
same time with the pistol. He was instantly seized by the 
attendants and prevented from doing further harm. It was 
then found that the pistol was unloaded, and that it was of 
such primitive construction that if it had been loaded it pro- 
bably could not have been discharged. Her Majesty was 
very calm, and showed the courage which she has often be- 
fore exhibited. The assailant’s name is Connor, and when 
questioned, he said his design was to frighten the Queen into 
doing justice to Ireland. It is supposed that he is out of his 
mind, and although this may be but an attempt to acquire a 
short lived notoriety, the act may have a prejudicial effect on 
her Majesty’s health, and has thus necessarily excited a wide- 
spread indignation. This is, we believe, the fifth outrage to 
which the Queen has been subjected, but opinions differ as 
to the real danger she has incurred through those insane but 
dastardly attacks. 





WILL-O’-THE- WISPS. 

We trust sincerely that Sterne was right when he asserted 
that the Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, for accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, there was some merciless fleecing 
in operation on the London Stock Exchange. We are pained 
to observe that British capitalists are not, as a rule, very 
astute in their investments in American securities, They 








appear to shun those which are held most in favor in this 
country, and turn their attention rather to such speculative 
ventures as find but little support on this side of the Atlantic. 
Indeed we have seen it asserted that it seemed almost sufli- 
cient to serve the purpose of any plausible adventurer who 
had some doubtful or worthless securities to dispose of in 
London if he could show that the bonds were in disfavor on 
this side. Hence the continued investments in Erie, Atlantic 
and Great Western stock, and the securities of defaulting or 
msolvent states. The mania now, however, is in mining 
stocks, a multitude of which are seeking a market within the 
sound of Bow Bells. Gold and silver mining companies, 
claiming to possess valuable lodes in California, Nevada, 
Colorado, and other auriferous spots are demanding and ob- 
taining millions of dollars in London, while here the vision- 
ary schemes could not obtain a patient hearing. A curious 
instance of this misplaced confidence was recently under in- 
vestigation in Lonéon. In Vice-Chancellor Bacon’s Court, 
a claim for £132,259 was made by Mr. Robert Gads- 
den in the winding up of the Nevada Freehold Properties 
Trust. The object of the company, which was started in 
1869, was to purchase from certain Americans twenty-two 
mines in Nevada, and it was stated by the prospectus that 
the rental of the property would exceed £52,000. About 
£12,000 was subscribed, and a first dividend was declared at 
the rate of 124 per cent. That was paid in May, 1870; but after- 
wards the company came to an end, and a winding-up order 
was obtained. The claim was opposed by the official liqui- 
dator, who alleged among other things t!.at one of the leases 
of the Manhattan mines, for the purchase of which Mr. 
Gadsden made a claim, was, in fact, made to aclerk ina 
newspaper office, receiving a salary of £120 a year, and who 
had never been in Nevada. Another lessee was a man who 
had been a fish salesman, and afterwards an itinerant musi- 
cian. The Vice-Chancellor said there was no evidence what- 
ever to support any part of the claim. The whole scheme 
was palpably a bubble and a cheat from its commencement. 
The summons was dismissed with costs. 

But then there is such an excitement in mining ventures. 
They form the roulette table of financial speculation. The 
mania is the same wherever they are dealt in. We thus read 
that in California there has been a sudden and exciting 
speculative movement in mining stocks, occasioned by unex- 
pected discoveries in several mines of the Comstock lode. 
With the co.aparative exhaustion of the superficial deposits, 
faith in this lode had weakened and the stocks had fallen, when 
the development of good ore at lower depths in the mines 
gave rise to a general desire to invest under the improved 
prospects. The San Francisco Bulletin estimates that it 
would take the gross products of all the mines on the Com- 
stock lode for two years to offset the increased selling value 
of the shares within a few months, so that the prospect of 
buyers in these shares realizing any immediate profits from 
their investments is not very brilliant. A few men have 
made fortunes out of the sudden rise, but many more are 
likely to regret that they ever heard of the newly discovered 
ores. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


A correspondence between Mr. A. 8. Solomons of Wash- 
ington and the publishers of Webster's and Worcester’s dic- 
tionaries is published in the Jewish Messenger. Mr. Solomons 
protested against the use of the word jew as a verb, with the 
definition “ to cheat or defraud ; to swindle,” appended ; and 
requested that the objectionable definition should be omitted 
from both dictionaries in future editions. To this request 
the publishers of Webster’s dictionary suggested that if the 
words “ used opprobriously” should be added to the defini- 
tion the offence would be removed, but subsequently con- 
sented to strike out the word entirely. The publishers of 
Worcester wrote that they had only an advisory power over 
the text of that dictionary, which is under the control of the 
author’s surviving brothers. At the same time they take oc- 
casion to remark that the fundamental principle upon which 
Worcester’s quarto was made was to give the orthography, 
pronunciation, and meaning of every word in the English 
language used by any writer of notoriety; but that, never- 
theless, if the Worcester brothers consent, they are willing to 
omit the obnoxious word, or to condemn it, although it has 
the highest authority, that of Shakspeare, for its origin in 
our language. Afterward, the same publishers notified Mr. 
Solomons that they had made an alteration which they hoped 
would prove satisfactory. The word and definition in the 
amended form appeared thus: “Jew, v. a.To cheat. [A 
low and cant term.]” To this Mr. Solomons still objected, 
and offered a substitute which, if adopted, he thought would 
to some extent remedy the difficulty. The substitute was 
this: “ Jew, v. a. To cheapen. [A low term now obsolete. ]”’ 
The publishers of Worcester have not signified their inten- 
tion of adopting Mr. Solomon’s emendation ; but in the last 
letter of the published correspondence they say that no new 
edition of their dictionary shall go to press until some satis- 
factory change has been made, and that they shall probably 
omit the word altogether. We doubt, however, the state- 
ment that the definition originated with Shakspeare. For 
centuries previous to his birth, the Jews suffered the most 
malignant obloquy, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the time of the Lion-liearted Richard, thought nothing of ex- 
tracting a few teeth from a Jew’s mouth, as well as golden 
marks from his wallet. And ia the days when laughing gas 
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was unknown this was no laughing matter. Nons avons 
changé tout cela, and we hope the text will be amended. 


“ Sir Charles Dilke, the English Republican, even if he may 
not be called the English Democrat, set a geod example to 
his countrymen the other day, not only by getting married, 
but also by getting married without any nuptial pomp and 
circumstance. He walked quietly to church from one quar- 
ter, and the lady from another. He made no long wedding 
tour, and was punctually in the House of Commons on its 
opening night. As Sir Charles is a real English Baronet, with 
a title worth those of a hundred continental Counts, we wish 





that our aristocratic lovers, whose weddings are apt to be 
like the grand entry of a menagerie into a country town, 
could be induced to follow so respectable an example.” The 
example thus set by the New York 7ribune is both unjust in 
its praise and uncourteous in its strictures. Sir Charles Dilke 
never was, and probably never will be, a Republican, and if 
he were, he could not conscientiously retain a title worth 
those of a hundred continental Counts (sic). And then to 
compare aristocratic lovers to a menagerie is too severe. Are 
we toinfer that the bride is but a vixen, and the bridegroom 
a monkey or a bear? 


A military committee is now sitting at Berlin to inquire 
into the results of the employment of railways during the 
late war in the conveyance of troops, ammunition, provisions, 
&c. It is found that when the distance is short, and a 
considerable force has to be conveyed, it will proceed more 
rapidly on foot than by railway. An army corps of 36,000 
men will go a distance of eighteen German miles in less time 
than if it were conveyed by adouble line of railway, anda 
distance of twenty-seven miles in less time than if it were 
conveyed by a singleline. A saving of time is only to be 
cbtained in forwarding large bodies of troops by railway 
when the proportion of troops to German miles in as 2,000 to 
lon a double line, and as 1,333 tol on a singleline. The 
French frequently suffered great losses from not observ- 
ing this rule, while, on the other hand, they surpassed 
the Germans in employing railways for the conveyance of 
provisions. For this purpose, so-called “ magasins mobiles” 
were formed, each of which contained ten days’ provisions 
for an army corps, and was always kept ready on the line to 
be despatched wherever it might be wanted. 


Ships live a fast life in these fast times. They often decay 
before they are launched, as the recent report of the state of 
the United States navy fully demonstrates. Then the wear 
and tear is something fabulous, the staunchest ships of the 
mercantile marine being invalided after some ten years work. 
In such degenerate times it is pleasant to hear that there is a 
ship now sailing from Holland that was built in 1568, forty 
years before the first white settlement was made in Virginia, 
and when the Prince of Orange was fighting Phillip II. of 
Spain, then at the zenith of his power. She was sailing to 
the Indies when the Hollanders organized themselves into 
the “ Beggars of the Sea,” and, as privateers-men, earned a 
reputation which astonished the world. This Dutch ship is 
called the Commissaries des Koning von der Heine. She 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, October, 1864, from Batavia 
for Holland, then 296 years old. What mighty and change- 
ful events have cropped up since this fine old tub first 
ploughed her keel in the ocean’s waves. 


It was, we believe, in “ Jerome Paturot in Search of a Social 
Position,” that we read of a most successful attempt to dis- 
pense with all fuel in the generation of heat. This benefac- 
tor to humanity invented a stove which required but a little 
cold water to diffuse the most genial warmth, and after a very 
successful exhibition of its merits, the anti-fuel stove scheme 
was launched by a great company as the invention of the age. 
Helas! it was but another method of duping human credulity, 
as, on a searching investigation, it was found that the stove 
was but a miniature lime-kiln. The fools are not all dead 
yet, and inventive minds are trying to find a method of meet- 
ing the enormous tribute and taxation, imposed in France 
without impoverishing the people. Many of the devices are 
inimitable of design and execution. One proposal was to 
license gambling throughout France, especially in Paris and 
the great watering places, and the latest device is that of La 
France financiére to establish a universal lottery with prices 
up to 100,000 francs, the issue to be by one frane tickets and 
the gross amount to be four millions. We do not wish to 
throw cold water on a scheme in which they must burn their 
fingers, but it has been amply proved that nothing in this 
world is so destructive of all public and private morality as 
the legalized existence of a lottery. They had much better 
try to improve Jerome Paturot’s stove, than raise the wind in 
a manner that must culminate in a tornado. 


Every mania has its day, and then is quietly shelved aside 
until an epoch of renaissance arrives, when it once more 
assumes its sway. Autograph hunting has dwindled to very 
small proportions in Europe, but it is cropping out here with 
a vengeance. What a nuisance this is to any man gifted with 
genius or popularity, heaven only knows, especially when 
not endowed with Mr. Horace Greeley’s inventive mind. 
Like unto the young lady who, under the fear of getting 
completely shorn if she bestowed a love-lock on each of her 
admirers, purchased some false tresses for that especial pur- 
pose, the later Franklin is stated to have trained spiders to 
daub their limbs in ink, and then to form on paper a fair fac- 
simile of his signature. Sometimes, however, these pests 
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deserves as good a licking as is generally administered to 
that same stamp when required for use. 


One of the most amusing instances of brazen impudence 


we have ever seen recorded is heralded from the Nutmeg | 


State. It appears that a bank official at Hartford, Conn., 
having amassed a fortune, retired to his estate to pass the 
remainder of his days in ease and dignity. The directors of 
the bank were so pleased with his spotless integrity and 
assiduous industry that they passed some very flattering 
resolutions in his favor, and voted him a gratuity besides. 
Overwhelmed with this proof of their attachment, the teller 
attended the following meeting, and returned confidence for 
confidence. He informed'the directors that he had accumu- 
lated his little pile by speculating with the funds entrusted 
to his care, and as his successor might not be equally fortu- 
nate in his speculations, he advised them to keep a close 
watch on his operations, or he must absolutely decline to 
favor them with his bankingfaccount. We can easily ima- 
gine the grim pleasure with which this confession was re- 
ceived, and the dismay his conduct would have provoked if 
th's teller had tolled the knell of a too confiding, artless, 
Ha: tford directory. 


The Rev. Dr. Prime recently advertised in the Observer 
that he would pay a reward of $50 for a well authenticated 
case of meanness, excelling that where the minister’s wife 
was invited to visit among his flock, and then her week’s 
board was deducted from his salary. There were many 
claimants for the reward, but the following appeared 
to be the meanest case of all. Doctor Prime remarks :— 
“ And this is not meanness on the part of the people; itis a 
minister's meanness to a minister, and it is thus reported to 
me, with names and dates. A hard-working, faithful mis- 
sionary was employed by one of our benevolent societies, on 
a salary of $400, out of which he had to pay house rent and 
support a family. He hired a little cottage, with a garden 25 
feet square, and by close economy kept starvation away. 
The Rev. Secretary of the society called to see him, and 
noticing the vegetables growing, asked the missionary if the 
garden was worth to him $25? He said, no. Well, $20? 
He thought not; and finally the Secretary said it must be 
worth $18, and the missionary, never imagining that he was 
at anything but to get an idea of the value of ‘ garden sauce,’ 
assented. The Secretary went away, and the next quarter's 
salary came with the deduction of $18!!! I refrain from 
any comment on that, asI cannotdo justice to the subject. 
Justice ought to be done to the Secretary, and then he would 
be put on bread and water diet for at least one quarter.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Can the Old Love? By Z. B. Buddington. Boston: James 
R. Osgood and Co. This is one of the most curious novels of 
the season, as even after a careful perusal we are undecided 
in judgment as to its merits. The work is crude, but power- 
ful; pathetic, yet almost grotesque; with dialogue far too 
diffusive, and a plot lacking in artistic finish ; and yet there 
are beauties in 1t which lift the work above decent medio- 
crity. Can the Old Love? The theme is one which has 
elicited the strongest play of the passions. But the author 
should study such masterpieces as “ La Cousine Bette” and 
“ La Soixautaine” before he tries a prentice hand on such a 
subject. Then there are also defects against grammar and 
good taste, a passage on page 42—among the number—which 
might shock even a prurient prude. We expect better things 
from the author, especially if he can realize the fact that 
Rome was not built in one day. 

Bede's Charity. By Hesba Stetton. New York: Dodd and 
Mead. So earnest, so truthful, and so deeply tinged with 
faith, are the pages of this charming volume, that we can 
scarcely judge it as a work of fiction. If the story be based 
upon actual facts, the authoress deserves no less praise for 
the admirable manner with which she has delineated some of 
those phases of heart suffering which may be found in many 
a family circle. The narrative is perhaps sad, but its sadness 
is that of heavenly music, which in simple or lofty cadence, 
make us yearn for a better and holier life. The authoress 
writes the following notice, and we trust that her desire may 
be fulfilled :—* It is my wish that Messrs. Dodd and Meade 
alone should publish this story in the United States, and I 
appeal to the generosity and courtesy of other publishers to 
allow me to gain some benefit from my work on the Ameri- 
can as well as the English side of the Atlantic.” The volume 
presents a very neat and attractive appearance. 

Two Plunges for a Pearl. By Mortimer Collins. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. In the library of choice novels 
issued by these publishers the selections are made with great 
skill and judgment, and the volumes, being issued in uniform 
size, render them very popular among that large class of 
book buyers who are forming small libraries for the amuse- 
ment of the family circle. Mortimer Collins has achieved a 
good reputation as a novelist of the modern school of every- 





day life. His writings, although devoid of ultra-sensational 
effects, are ever amusing. Here is a little domestic drama, 
the characters in which are sketched with verve, grace, and 
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ew York: G. W. Carleton and Co. If we remember 
rightly, this is a free translation of a yery charming work 
but not quite so free as the original. The story naneas the 
adventures of a rich and highly endowed aspirant to literary 
and political honors in France, while interwoven in the plot 
are three affaires de ceur, which, from their diversity of cha- 
racter, impart to the romance great interes! and effect. The 
characters are sketched and the incidents are evolved with 
the skill of a master-hand, and the moral inculcated by the 
dénouement is so contrary to current ideas that the work 
should command perusal but for that cause alone. “ Maurice” 
will enjoy great popularity. 

Yesterdays With Authors. By J. T. Fields. Boston: James 
R. Osgood and Co. This is one of the most delightful publi- 
cations of the current year, and we trust that the immense 
success it must obtain, will stimulate the author to fresh 
endeavors in that field of literature, of which he is so bright 
an ornament. Most of these papers were contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly, and they attracted at the time so much 
attention, that their issue in book form became a foregone 
conclusion. The characters sketched in this series, flow from 
a fond and reverent pen, and the varied reminiscences with 
which the pages are filled, are ever instructive or amusing 
The best among them naturally are those of Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, and Dickens, because with these authors, the 
writer was—it seems alas! but yesterday—on the terms of 
the greatest intimacy ; Pope, Wordsworth, and Miss Mitford, 
receive also fair meed of praise, while several incidents con- 
nected with their career are presented with such elegance of 
language, depth of thought, and due appreciation of genius, 
that will insure to this handsome volume a hearty welcome 
by all scholarly minds. 

A Guide to Florida. 644 Broadway, New York : Cushing 
Bardua and Co. This guide to “ the land of flowers” comes 
to us at a very opportune moment, the question having often 
been mooted, if we have not on this continent various resorts, 
suited alike to the invalid and pleasure seeker, which are 
equal to the most vaunted winter watering places of Europe. 
The great deficiency is in the lack of suitable accommoda- 
tions, as also in the absence of those social amusements which 
impart so great a charm to Nice, Mentone, Torquay, Brighion . 
and other places. If some concerted plan were adopted, 
Florida might possess, within a few years, resorts as famous 
as Newport and Saratoga, and a week's outing to a tropical 
climate in the winter would prove beneficial to many a body 
and mind now overtasked with the care of business. We 
heartily commend this little handbook to the public, as it con- 
tains historical sketches, gecgraphical, agricultural, and 
climatic statistics, routes of travel by land and sea, and 
general information invaluable to the invalid, tourist, or emi- 
grant. 


Wilfred Cumbermede. By George McDonald. New York. 
Charles Scribner and Co. During the past eighteen months 
this novel has attracted great attention in the pages of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. The story is now published in book form, 
and must certainly be classed as one of the most talented 
productions of the season. The subtlety of thought and the 
delicacy of handling, with which this pathetic narrative ig 
drawn to its conclusion are admirable in the extreme. But 
as in all works there are flaws, some readers will object to a 
few mannerisms of style and treatment, arising from an over- 
excited but pure esthetic imagination. The characters are 
well drawn, but from a lack of coloring and contrast there’ jg 
left more to the reader’s imagination than is generally the 
case in works of fiction. Every one, however, must read and 
admire Wilfred Cumbermede. 

The Lust of the Mohicans. By J. Fennimore Cooper. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. This is the first of the works 
of this ever popular writer, now being issued in uniform size 
and appearance by the above firm. It seems to have been 
with them as a work of love to present in beautiful type, and 
embellished by artistic designs, this most inspiring and 
interesting stories of the great American novelist. Centuries 
will elapse and governments and nations may pass away, but 
countless generations will still be thrilled and delighted with 
this masterpiece of art. The edition will be very popular 
throughout the country, and we see no reason why these 
handsome volumes should not command as well a ready sale 
in Great Britain. 


Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, New York, have 
forwarded to us three descriptive Catalogues of the Plants, 
Seeds, Ornamental and Fruit Trees of their renowned esta- 
blishment, the Mount Hope Nurseries. These catalogues 
are arranged with great care, and if we may judge by their 
contents, this enterprising firm are tireless in their eflorts to 
minister to the «esthetic tastes in all those departments for 
which they have hitherto obtained so distinguished a reputa- 
tion. The catalogues can be procured on application. 


In consequence of the death of Mr. Charles Scribner the 
following changes have been made in the firms:—In the 
home business Mr. J. Peabody retires, and Messrs. Andrew 
C. Armstrong, T. Blair Scribner and Edward Seymour have 
formed a partnership under the title of Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., while the foreign department which was curried on 
by Scribner, Welford & Co. is now under the control of 
Messrs. Charles Welford, Andrew C. Armstrong and J. Blair 
Scribner, the firm name being Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
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strong. While we deeply deplore the loss which has led to 
those changes, we feel assured that this eminent house, under 
its new management, will lose none of that popularity it 
has achieved to so great a degreejamong the literary classes 
of the country. 


SUPREME LOVE. 
BY JOHN BANKS. 


‘This is the sky, and thou art a star ; 

The white moon is nigh, and this is the sky, 
The bright clouds go by, and the world lies afar ; 
This is the sky, and thou art a star! 


How do I shine in thy love and thy bliss! 

In thy lustre divine how I tiemble and shine! — 

O my love, thou art mine! I am lost while I kiss— 
How do I shine in thy love and thy bliss! 


Far under our feet, the world lessens to light ; 
How far and how sweet doth it gleam at our feet! 
Around us how fleet shoot the stars of the night, 
While under our feet the world lessens to light. 


Stars fixed in the blue, and stars shooting to fall, 
Stars lost in the dew of the strange silent blue, 

1 thrill through and through as I look on them all— 
Stars fixed in the blue, and stars shooting to fall. 


So still, love, so deep, heaven closes us round : 
Tie worlds shine in sleep, so still and so deep ! 
Still closer I creep, to thy heart, with no sound : 
So still, love, so deep, heaven closes us round. 


This is the sky, and thou art a star! 
All bright things go by, for this is the sky. 
Do we live? must we die? Is the world then so far? 
O this is the sky, and thou art a star! 
--Suint Pauls. 


a 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mrs. Grote is writing a biography of her husband. 

Dr. Wilhélm Wagner has ready for press a second part of 
his Medieval Greek Text, of which the first part was pub- 
lished by the Philological Society. 

Miss Julia Trelawney Leigh Hunt, the surviving daughter 
of the poet, has died. 

A small volume of litanies and prayers, left in MS. by the 
late Dr. Rowland Williams, will be published shortly. 

Mr. Forster’s Life of Dickens is publishing at Berlin in a 
German translation. 

Mr. Winwood Reade is engaged upon a work called “ The 
Dark Continent,” in which he makes an attempt to apply Mr. 
Darwin’s principles in their, full extent to history and 
religion. 

A poem, entitled “The Great Peace-Maker: a Sub-marine 
Dialogue,” by Mr. R. H. Horne, and which first appeared, 
twenty years ago, in “ Household Words,” has just been 
printed in separate form, for private distribution. 

Canon Kingsley has accepted the office of President of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute (held by Professor Hux- 
ley in 1871) for the present year. 

The Welsh Liberals have resolved to start a daily paper. 
At present Wales has only one daily paper, the Western Mail, 
and that is Conservative in politics. Weekly papers, how- 
ever, mostly in the Welsh language, are very numerous, and 
are generally Liberal. 


Mr. Charles Pebody, editor of the Bristol Times and Mirror, 
has a volume of sketches of “ Authors at Work,” in the 
press. 

Mr. Froude is to deliver three courses of lectures in this 
country next fautumn—one at New York, another at Phila- 
delphia, and the third—being the Lowell Lectures—at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The first number of the Imperial Beacon, a journal to be 
devoted to the shipping interest, is announced in London. 

The “ Beaujolais Sketches” is the title of a new series of 
political caricatures which have just commenced publication. 

Mr. Hotten will shortly introduce a new humorist, whose 
first work is to bear this suggestive title :—* Shaving Them ; 
or, the Adventures of Three Yankees on the Continent of 
Europe.” “ 


Dr. E. Mall has just published, at Breslau, his new critical 
edition of our short thirteenth-century mystery, “ The Har- 
rowing of Hell,” fromthe Digby and other MSS. In a care- 
ful description of its forms, he determines the dialect to be 
East Midland, and he has appended full notes on the text, 
the history of the subject, etc. 

Dr. John Muir has placed in the hands of the Senatus Aca- 
demicus of the University of Edinburgh the sum of £100, to 
be given as a prize to the candidate who shall manifest the 
highest proficiency in the examination for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science in the departments of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology at that University. 

It is rumored that Mr. ~~ is engaged on a poem on 
the illness of the Prince of Wales, and that it will appear 
shortly. 

“ Zigzag; Pictures of Men and Things by Pen and Pencil,” 
ts the title of a journal to be issued weekly, in London. 

The Rev. John Pickford writes:—* A quiet and humble 
grave in the churchyard at Bushy, Hertfordshire, received 
the remains of William Jerdan, in which place also rest 
the bodies of the artists Edridge and Hearne. Up to last 
summer no stone marked the spot where William Jerdan 
rested, through my friend, the rector of Bushy, told me that 


it was his intention to have some memorial raised, so that | © 


the resting-place of one once so well-known in the literary 
world should not remain unmarked and unnoticed, and we 
identified his grave. Would not some literary men contri- 
bute a money, so that a fitting memorial might be 


Lord Stanley of Alderley is preparing a translation of “ As 
Pupillas do Senhor Reitor,” by Jules Diniz, the Portuguese 
novelist. 

The Fine Arts Institute at Glasgow has been epened, and 
extensive purchases have been made. 


An endeavor is being made to purchase, by subscription, 
Mr. E. M. Ward’s picture “ Luther’s First Study of the Bible” 
for presentation to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


BEWARE THE IDES OF AUGUST! 
From the Evening Post. 


We hear but very little now-a-days of the Millerites and 
other people who have predicted the speedy end of the world. | 
The Rey Dr. Cummings maintained for a longer time than 
any one else his faith in the early advent of the Millennium, 
and the succeeding end of this great, round globe; but even 
he has been silent of late. 

However, the favorite the:ne finds a new exponent. It is 
now a Swiss astronomer—one M. Plantamour, of Geneva— 
who is gloomily foreboding the cnd of all things here below. 
He says that a new comet of incredible size is burtling 
through space with inconceivable velocity, and is coming in 
a direct line towards our earth. There is no escape for us. 
On the 12th of August next—for our Swiss astronomer knows 
all about it—the flying meteor will strike this planet and 
dash it to pieces. Its approach will be heralded by a season 
of intense heat, which, it is probable, will shrivel us all up 
before the inevitable and fina] shock takes place. 

The fulfilment of this prediction would seriously interfere 
with a number of choice-laid schemes, The rise of real 
estate north of the Central Park would be checked and the 
construction of half a dozen new railways to the Pacific 
coast would be rendered quite superfluous. The ghostly con- 
vocation of discrowned monarchs at Antwerp would be with- 
out lasting results, and the series of political experiments by 
the French nation would be summarily stopped. We should 
never know the solution of the Eastern question, or the de- 
crees of the coming convention of the Ecumenical Council. 
Charles Reade would not have time to write a new story; 
nor should we ever learn for certain the next President of 
the United States. The career of Tweed and his associates 
would never come to that ignominious end which has been 
predicted for them; and many works of charity and love 
would never be completed. 

On the other hand, reflect how many annoyances we should 
be spared! Myriads of unintelligible poems yet unborn 
would, in the event of the truth of M. Plantamour’s predic- 
tion, never see light in the columns of over-weighted maga- 
zines, Sleepy operas by composers of the last century would 
no longer be dug up from the tomb of oblivion to enhance 
our natural stupidity. Many miserable punsters would be 
debarred from the future exercise of their nefarious calling. 
Sermons would come to that which, on Sundays, it often 
seems as if they would never reach—an end; and indignant 
members of Congress would no longer rise to utter windy 
and interminable “ personal explanations.” Poor relations 
and money-borrowers would be disposed of without money 
or expense, and the whole race of bores of every kind and 
species would never be heard of again. These, and many 
other rare advantages, present themselves at once to the 
thoughtful mind as arguing loudly in favor of the Planta- 
mour theory. Let this new and startling prediction be re- 
ceived with respect, if not with credence ; for if not wholly 
justified by the laws of astronomy, it certainly is by those of 
philanthropy. The only objection to it is that, if true, no 
one will be left on earth to get out the “extras” containing 
a full account of the extraordinary natural phenomena at 
ten ling this amazing disaster, or to record the coroner’s ver- 
dict of “ nobody to blame.” 


A NOVEL RACE. 
From the Sun. 


On Monday afternoon, with a gale of wind, Mr. Aaron 
Innis, of the ice boat Hail, resolved to enter into a race with 
the Chicago express train which leaves Poughkeepsie for 
New York at 4:45 p.m. Accordingly he got sail up and shook 
out all but one reef in mainsail and jib, lashed his colors to 
the mast, and started with four persons to stand on the runner 
planks and keep the craft down to her work. Arriving at 
the wharf he beat oft and on waiting for the train to make 
its appearance, as when it passes the point mentioned it is 
under full headway. A putt of smoke and the sharp clang 
of the engine bell told him his rival was at hand. The boat 
was not a hundred feet from the train, and the faces of the 
passengers filled the windows. Gently the helm of the Hail 
was put down, the boat answering it promptly as she wore 
away. Then followed one of the finest races ever witnessed. 
While the Hail was getting in position the train shot some 
distance ahead, but the victory of the iron horse was but of 
short duration. The ice boat — and gained rapidly. 
Every cord was taut, and the sails were crowded with wind. 
She swept over the ice like a tornado. The last car of the 
train was reached, then the next, and the next, until the boat 
was abreast the train. On the cars windows were shoved up, 
handkerchiefs and hats were waved, and though the train 
did no more than hold its own, the engineer lifted the whistle 
valve and sent forth a shrill scream of defiance. At that 
moment a tremendous flaw of wind struck the ice boat. She 
lifted and reeled and staggered like a drunken man; but it 
was only for a second, for as soon as the forward runners 
struck the ice again the Hail psssed car after car on the 
train, then lapped the engine, and despite the powers of the 
locomotive dashed ahead of the entire train, the men on the 
runner planks waving their hats with one hand and holding 
on to the shrouds with death grips with the other. For two 
miles did the winged racer lead, when she was put about on 
the home tack, and as the train passed the boat again pas- 
sengers cheered from the car windows and were cheered at 
by the ice boatmen, while the locomotive gave a sulky whistle 
and the great race was over. 


ANOTHER NEW BALLOON. 
From the Times. 


Is it quite impossible that the problem of directing the 
ourse Of a balloon should be solved at last? M. Dupuy de 
Lome has made a new flying machine that can, at all events, 
be brought to head up to the wind, if not to soar against it. 

he new balloon is “ovoid” in shape, is provided with a 
rudder at the stern of the basket, and a double screw. From 
the description, it appears that the screw must somehow be 
capable of working both vertically and laterally, An ascent 
was made the other day by M. de Lome, who took up with 
him no fewer than fifteen persons. The machine was brought 
head to the wind at a height of about a thousand feet; but, 
although the screw was kept hard at work, the voyagers 
were taken northward in obedience toa southerly wind, very 
much as if they were in a balloon of the old-fashioned sort. 
They landed at last, in safety, at Noyon in Picardy, and the 





trip is regarded as haying proved that if M. de Lome cannot 


~ 


sail with his “air ship” directly against the wind, he can con- 
siderably retard the usual progress to leeward, and possibly 
change the direction of progress so as to make it a few points 
more favorable than in an ordinary balloon. This is some- 


gards the alleged facts. 

It will be remembered that Prof. Lowe, some years siuce, 
proposed to control a balloon in the same way as does M. de 
Lome. The Professor designed to work the screws by a ca- 
loric engine, and confidently announced his intention uf pro- 
ceeding with his monster air-ship, “ City of New-York,” to 
Europe. It need not be added that he did not go. The vast, 
tawny globe of the machine did, indeed, appear in process of 
inflatiun, and towered above the Forty-second-street Reser- 
voir for several days, while attached to the old Exhibition 
ground close by. But after amusing the people for about a 
week with this show, and lending it plausibility by the ex- 
hibition, at twenty-five cents a head, of cooking stoves, beds, 
provisions, buffalo robes, and light artillery that were to be 
taken up in the car, Prof. Lowe packed up his balloon and 
departed—not for Europe, but to Central Park. The mon- 
ster was subsequently used to marry people in. The excuse 
given for not crossing the Atlantic was, if we remember 
rightly, that the gas company was unable or unwilling to fur- 
nish tle necessary supply of yas; and the public were kindly 
invited to believe that this fact was only ascertained after the 
process of inflation had gone on for some days. M.de Lome 
has at least had better Juck than this, and his balloon has 
served a nobler purpose than to be a mere “ captive,” even 
wich the wedding festivities thrown in. While the cable 
talks to us hourly from London, under the sea, it would be 
rash to say that people may not one day fly through the air; 
but it remains true notwithstanding that little has yet been 
accomplished to modify the conviction that the chances are 
strongly against it. 

HOLIDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


An experiment tried on the birth day of Washington by 
the Mercantile mage | Association suggests an improvement 
that must sooner or later be adopted. On that day for the 
first time in the history of the Association, the Library was 
kept open, the occasion being a holiday. The result was that 
the rooms were crowded, oan that an orderly and intelligent 
body of young men devoted several hours to mental im- 
provement. Where would some, perhaps many of them 
have been, had not this capital opportunity been presented ? 
Doubtless the billiard saloons and bar reoms could have ans- 
wered the question. Others would have taken to the streets 
and others would have hung around their boarding houses 
vainly imagining they were enjoying the “comforts of a 
home” and shivering in ball bedrooms and other like haunts 
of the period. It is probable that every thoughtful man will 
say that the Mercantile Library Association acted sensibly in 
opening their rooms and in maintaining for the day a portion 
of their regular force on duty. Stimulated by this success, 
they may and ought to do this on other holidays, and so close 
up the avenue to the temptations whigh so seriously vex 
young men on these days when to idleness is added the other 
evil of having nowhere to £. Then when this is done, it 
may dawn upon the darkened minds of managers, that Sun- 
day is worth saving, and that the cause of good order de- 
mands the opening of libraries and galleries on that day, If 
the half dozen legal holidays of the year are to be made use- 
ful to the idle, why not give the same a chance on the fifty- 
two Sundays. Of course we expect to be told that young 
men ought to go to church and cultivate mission Sunday 
Schools and stay at home and read good books. Suppo-e, 
however, that all young men do not see it in this light, or 
that having done one “service,” they want an opportunity to 
read, or that oy no “bome” they seek erjoyment and 
comfort outside the limits of the barracks where they sleep. 
There are thousands of attractive saloons where they will be 
welcome—saloons where newspapers abound, where a free 
lunch is offered, and where the steaming kettle suggests the 
fragrant punch. The choice for their leisure hours on Sun- 
day is thus limited to these two or three alternatives. Now 
open the Library, the Gallery, and the Reading Room, and 
you put an effectual stopper on many a place of doubtful or 
dangerous resort. This whole question has had a partial so- 
lution on a grand scale in New York, as any one can see who 
compares Sunday in Central Park with the same day in the 
=~ of Baal that cluster on the shores of the East and 
North Rivers, and which, under the specious title of Woods 
or Fields, or Heights or Gardens, entice the do-nothing po- 
pulation thereto. The free Sunday of Central Park has 
damaged every Sunday resort in and around New York. The 
one is quieting, improving, and temperate. The others are 
quite the reverse. 


THE “ GIPSY PARLIAMENT.” 
From the Times. 


A colossal hoax has lately been carried out in Germany, 
which shows that neither the passion for practical joking nor 
for being deluded are yet extinct even in that sober country. 
Indeed, people outside of Germany have been taken in, seve- 
ral of the London journals having had serious articles on the 
subject, while at least one newspaper acknowledges to have 
sent a special correspondent to the supposed theatre of ac- 
tion, and this writer affirms that he was first undeceived by 
the correspondent of a New York newspaper, who arrived 
there first. On the same authority, the responsibility for 
originating the story is placed at the door of Herr Schwartz, 
an editor of Stuttgard. 

_It appears that last October, at the annual Wurtemburg 
Volks-fest, it was first whispered that there was to be, early 
in the ensuing year,a Con of Gipsy tribes. Aftera 
while this took definite shape, and it was given out that a 
regular “ Gipsy Parliament” would be held about the 1st of 
February, at the town of Cannstadt. Multitudes accordingly 
repaired to the spot. Lp | eame from Baden, from Switz- 
erland, Bohemia, from all points of the compass. A large 
number of the arrivals were veritable Gipsies, who, while 
they will believe nothing they hear by word of mouth, swal- 
low with religious faith whatever they see in print. One of 
those Rommany adventurers played a kind of hoax within a 
hoax on the English correspondent above named, and with 
whom he fell in on the road. The credulous letter-writer 
was persuaded by his companion that he was the son of a 
Gipsy Emperor, a kind of Crown Prince, who, as such, could 
extend various desirable privileges. As a preliminary to this 
act of friendly condescension the Prince borrowed what 
loose cash the other had about him, and then, after having 
got drunk, also at the coi ent’s expense, opportunely 


rrespond 
disappeared. Another misled child of Egypt, of less imme- 





diately practical turn, hunted up the alleged author of the 


thing gained, although we should like more evidence as re-* 
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strange jest at Stuttgard, and, announcing his inability to see 
the humor of the thing, pulled off his coat, and challenged 
Herr Schwartz to mortal combat then and there at fisticutls. 

An account published of the meeting between the two cor- 


respondents is extremely droll. The London man knew the | arbitration, and our whole experience of these tissues of in-| end of that day Lord A 


| P P P 
| tral Power can properly consent to submit to arbitration de- 
}mands which would make the burdens of neutrality greater 


| reading of the contract that we should submit such claims to 


{than the burdens of war. At all events, it was not in our | 
| 


nationality of his transatlantic brother by his bearing, his | ternational mischance forbid our hazarding anything utterly 


“astute face and piercing gray eyes.” The American knew 
the other by a Bradshaw he saw sticking out of his pocket 
Acquaintance being struck up, the last comer pressed the firs' 


| inconsistent with our British sense of justice and our British 
self-respect. We must give clear notice at once that what- 


t| ever interpretation may be put on the too vague lapguage of 


to tell him where and when the Parliament was to meet. | the Treaty by the Arbitrators, our interpretation of it having 
“T will,” replied his companion. “ Do you know No Man’s| been long ago publicly defined and never challenged by the 


Land? Well, that’s where it’s to meet 


Do you know the | American authorities, by that alone ale we prepared to abide. 


Greek Kalends? That's when.” The speaker went on to As to the causes of the misunderstanding, we must cast no 


say, with divers expletives, that the whole thing was a “sell,” 
and that there was no Gipsy Parliament at all. He, how- 
ever, declared himself—this is on the authority of his London 


stones and quietly ignore all imputations. We have a case 
to justify our good faith such as will bear the utmost scrutiny, 
and if we have been a little simple, simplicity is no crime. 





companion—to be highly charmed with the ingeiuily and Let us be reticent and firm; Jet us bring no charges, but be 


completeness of the “sell,” said that he had no idea they 


were “so almighty smart in Deutschland,’ swore that ii | very much as if bad were the best that can come of this * 


Schwartz were over on “ our side, he’d make his pile in n« 
time,” and that the “wo olly horse was nothing to him. 


y | resolute in defending our own honor and interests. It looks 


> Treaty, now—this Treaty on which we had relied so con- 
’| tidently for restoring the best relations between England and 


“ Evidently,” writes his companion, “ his annoyance at being | the United States. We can no longer hope on any good 
victimized by a Deutschlander was toned down by a pro- — for renewed cordiality and re-established contidence. 


found admiration for the inventive talent of a brother press- 


f the arbitration goes on on the narrower issue assigned to 


man.” All this is conceivable enough, and, at all events, it is | it by our statesmen, there must be much bitterness and re- 
not hard to make allowance for the ease with which writers |sentment in America; and if it does not go on at all, there 
of a certain type amplify descriptions of the real by touches | will be deep sense of injury on both sides. But even if bad 
of the conventional ideal. But what follows we must hesi-|be the best, bad is better than worse, and it is still in our 


tate to accept either literally or otherwise. The writer affirms | power to decline an engagement which we never made, and 
which, had we made it, it might be utterly out of any states- 
man’s power to persuade the British people to make good. 
By promptly declining that engagement, and by that course 
alone, can we vindicate British good faith in this unhappy 
misapprehension, even though it be at the cost to some ex- 
tent of our reputation for diplomatic sagacity and lucid ne- 
gotiation.—Spectator. 


that his New York colleague proposed to carry out the joke 
to the “bitter end.” He suggested that as they had come 
there to see a Gipsy Parliament, they had better write a de- 
scription of one, taking care not to clash; and wound up * 
coolly proposing that the two should write an elaborate vol- 
ume on the origin, mode of coaduct, and peculiarities of the 
“ Congress of Bohemians,” with criticisms of their principal 
orators, and sketches of the “inner life’ of the House; 
winding up with “an Addendum, ethnological and philoso- 
phical, tracing the true descent of the Zingari, and the aflini- 
ties of their language with the ancient Egyptian.” 

This remarkable offer, we are assured, was loftily declined, 
although it was recommended by a “ handsome bribe ;” so 
that Mr. Borrow’s work is got to be followed by another just 
yet of such trustworthy antecedents. It is pretty clear that, 
tired by the ennobling example of Herr Schwartz, the New 
York correspondent lost no chance to carry out his humo;- 
ous device so far as he could; and the temptation to do so, it 
is equally clear, was exceptionally strong. When fish are 
eager to bite they do noi commonly lack for anglers, and the 
delicious frankness.with which this same London correspon- 
dent has owned himself on several previous occasions to have 
been humbugged mark him out as most inviting prey. We 
are nevertheless indebted to him for reminding us that Bor- 
row waintains that “ hocus-pocus,” whence “hoax” is de- 


rived, came into English through Gipsies; aud that those 
singular people have had from time immemorial marvellous 
dexterity in practices such as those terms describe. On the 
principle of give and take, then, we conceive that folk of the 


fommany blood need not complain of the Schwartz deception 


for it only goes to balance a long list of cheats and mystifi- | noon like a plummet. 
cations extending back for centuries, and practiced, at the | almanac. 


expense of the rest of mankind, all over Europe. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE ALABAMA TREATY, 


Nothing can be graver than the present situation of this|from the west side of the valley has far more beauty and 
Arbitration question. It would be a calamity of the most 


fatal kind if either the American people should be persuaded | ultimately it must be Gastein’s West End. 
that England shows bad faith in refusing, from the fear of ( 
consequences, to fulfil an obligation she had already deli-| valleys of Gastein and Béckstein were once two great lakes, } 


berately taken, or the English people were convinced that 


America has intentionally desired to palm oft upon us in one | at a swallow; all but the water of the perverse river Ache, 
sense a treaty which she knew that our diplomatists and | which would not be swallowed. When the cold water went 
statesmen had accepted in another sense. Nevertheless, there | in, some of the pent-up hot water jumped at the chance of 
is the greatest possible danger that both these calamities may | getting out: hence the famous hot springs, great marvel and 


occur; that America may be completely pursuaded that Eng- 
land, directly she saw the amount of her possible liability, 
was determined tg break the faith she had pledged to abide 
by arbitration, and that England may be completely per- 


suaded that America used a phraseology in the protocols, not | loopholes of escape, coming into town at the rate of one 
only well adapted, but intended to mislead our diplomatists | hundred and thirty-two thousand cubic feet every twenty- 


and statesmen into the belief that the indirect claims had 
been waived, and were not to be submitted to Arbitrators. 
If we are to avoid international exasperation of the most 
dangerous kind, which might turn the intended instrument 
of peace and conciliation into a cause of incalculable bitter- 


ness, and perhaps even of war, both peoples must do their} hunters, following a wounded stag, found him bathing his 
best to enter into the difficulties of the situation on the other | wounds in one of these hot springs, whose vapor attracted 
side of the Atlantic, and deal by each other with the most| their attention. A little later the Romans, seeking after gold 


scrupulous candor and fairness....... We have now learned 


by a very grave experience how dangerous it is to enter into|two holy men named Primus and Felicianus.” This was in 


indefinite arrangements. We must not go into this arbitra- 


tion trusting to any preconceived notion of our own as to| 
what the good sense and moderation of the Court of Arbi- thrown to the lions in the Coliseum. But they still live as 
trators will do for us. We donot doubt at all that the Court | the Patron Saints of Gastein. All good Catholics coming to 
of Arbitrators would put aside as simply extravagant at least | be cured of disease—and most who come are good Catholics, 
nine-tenths of the American claims, but we have no right |—invoke the prayers of Saints Primus and Felicianus, and, 


whatever to trust to this. Unless we are prerared—as we 


certainly are not—to accept any award, however favorable | of Gastein, beginning: “'To God and the Saints Primus and 
to the United States, the Geneva Court might give on these | Felicianus be thanks.” 

unexpected and, as we hold, excluded indirect claims, unless 
we are prepared to pay, say fifty, or a hundred, or even a/ until late in the seventeenth century. Then it went through 
hundred and fifty millions sterling, if the Court should award | half a century of political and religious warfares, passing 
them, it is utterly dishonorable to proceed with the arbitra-|from the Archbishops to other rulers, then to Bavaria, and 


tion on the present basis. We must not speculate on Eng- 


lish luck. God knows we have had little enough in all this | commandant at St. Johann, an Austrian judge at Hof-Gas- 


series of wretched negotiations to speculate upon ; but even 
if we had, nothing would be more dishonorable than to ac- 


cept arbitration which we were not prepared to fulfil to the 


letter. 


The duty of Englishmen now is to restrain their irritation, | going up in the very centre of Bad-Gastein, and nobody can 


and to strengthen the hands of the Evecutive in saying firmly 


to the United States that their interpretation of the Treaty is| voiced Sisters of Charity in black, who ask, and are sure to 


entirely different from that under which we signed it, and 


the nature of which was wager Poor ge nearly eight 
months ago to the House of Lords and the public. “If the | How it began with us I would not dare to tell. It would be 


American Government chooses to go on with the arbitration 
in the limited sense we assigned and still assign to it—an ar- 


bitration on those claims to indemnity for the depredations of 


the Alabama and her consorts which were defined as “ direct” 
by the American Commissioners themselves in the Protocols 
to the Treaty—well and good; we will heartily submit to 
any award the Arbitrators give. But we will not submit to 


the Court at all the enormous and preposterous demands | nobility of Russia, Germany, and Ausiria that it is not safe 


which we understood, ang said before the reaty was ratified 
that_we understood, the Americans to have waived. No neu 








WILDBAD-GASTEIN. 


“Yes, this is Gastein, said Franz, with proud emphasis, 
which meant, “ Now you will see what it is to mistake any 
other place for Gastein.” 

Sure enough, wise old proverb: “ There is but one Gas- 


For, knows the world any other green and snow-circled 
village which holds a waterfall three hundred feet high in 
its centre? One hesitates at first whether to say the water- 
fall is in the town, or the town in the waterfall, so inextri- 
cably mixed up are they; so noisy is the waterfall and so 
Some of the houses hang over the water- 
fall; some of the threads of the waterfall wriggle into the 
The longer you stay the more you feel that the 
waterfall is somehow at the bottom of everything. From 


still is the town. 


one side to other of this valley an arrow niight easily fly. 
Both walls are green almost to the very top with pastures 
and fir woods, and dotted with litthe brown houses, which 
look as if birds had taken to building walled nests on the 
ground and rooting them over. To the west the wall is en 
»{unbroken line. Bebind it the sun drops early in the after- 
Sunset in Gastein is no aftair of the 
Every point has its own calendar. Long after 
Gastein—or Bad-Gastein, as we ought to begin to call it—is 
in shadow, Hof-Gastein, in the open meadow three miles be- 
low, is yellow with the sun. To the east and south are more 
mountains and higher, but not in range with each other,—the 
Stiihle, the Radhausberg, Ankogel, and Gamskarkogel, all be- 
tween six and twelve thousand feet high. Thus the view 


variety. There are now on this side only a few houses, but 
The geologists, who know, say tbat where now are the 


which the earth in a spasm of thirst some day gulped down 


blessing of Gastein. 

There are eighteen of these hot springs, some trickling 
slowly from the rocks, some bubbling out in the very midst 
of the cold water of the cascade. They make the best of their 


four hours. The water is perfectly colorless and tasteless ; 
yet the list of sulphates and chlorides, etc., of which it is 
made, is a long one, numbering nine in all. The recipe is an 
old one, and probably good, though it sounds formidable. 
The legend of its discovery is, that in the year 680 three 


and silver, penetrated to the valley and found living there 


the days of Rupert, the first of the Salzburg Archbishops, 
Primus and Felicianus were carried prisoners to Rome and 


when they go away, leave grateful record in the chronicles 


The Sa!zburg Archbishops kept possession of the valley 


finally to Austria, which still holds it. There is an Austrian 


tein, and at Bad-Gastein an Austrian bath inspector and gov- 
ernment commissioner. 

But still the church holds sway. There is a Roman Catho- 
lic curate in every village, a magnificent Catholic church 


stay two days in the town without being visited by the sweet- 


get, alms for the poor in the name of Primus and Felicianus 
Life in Gastein begins bewilderingly for the newly arrived. 


foolish to throw away one’s reputation for veracity on the 
single stake of an utterly incredible statement as to the num- 
ber of beds one had slept in in forty-eight hours. But not 
the most experienced and cautious traveller in the world can 
be sure of escaping an experience like ours. He will have 
telegraphed beforehand for rooms, having read in his Murray 
that Wildbad-Gastein in August is so crowded with the 


to go there without this precaution. As he steps out of his 





head-waiter, will wave him back, and explain with much 
flourish that there is not so much as one square inch of un- 
occupied room under Straubinger’s roof, but that he can have 
for one day a room in the great stone Schloss opposite. At 
is coming to take the apartment 
for a month. By that time Count B—— will have vacated 
another, Gustav does not remember exactly where, but he 
can have it for a few hours; and then when the Prince, or 
Duke, or Herr, wh has claims on that at a fixed minute, 
arrives, he can move to another which will be sure to be 
vacant; or if it is not, he can go to sleep at Bickstein, four 
miles farther up the valley, or at Hof-Gastein, three miles 
farther down. 

There can be nothing on earth like the problem of lodging 
at Bad-Gastein in August, except jumping for life from cake 
to cake of ice in the Polar Sea, It is very exciting and 
amusing for a time, if the cakes are not too far apart. Inthe 
meantime, you eat your breakfast on the cake where you hava 
slept, your dinner on the road to the next one, and your tea 
when you get there. Very good are the breakfasts and teas 
in all these lodging-houses, served by smiling, white-aproned 
housekeepers, who kiss your hand in token of allegiance, and 
bring you roses and forget-me-nots on your name day, if they 
happen to find out what it is. Good butter, milk, raspberries, 
strawberries, blueberries, figs, tomatoes, grapes, pears, plums, 
eggs,—all these you can have for the asking; bread, which is 
white and fine, and which they think delicious who have not 
communed with Liebig and learned to ask for the good, 
nutritious bran. But with the milk and the fruit, and now 
and then a resolute pull at the native black bread, anise-seed 
and all, one can breakfast and tea happily. But when you 
ask for dinner, the face of nature changes. The thing called 
dinner you can eat at a fable d’hole in the hotels, or in a café, 
or you can have it sent to you at your lodgings, in a slippery 
tower of smal! white china tubs, which, when they are ranged 
round you on the table, make you think of a buttery washing- 
day. What may be in these tubs, Heaven forbid that I should 
try to describe. Who lives to dine would better not go to 
Gastein; in fact, who cannot get along without dining would 
better stay away. He who is wise will fight clear of the 
hotels and cafés, make interest with his landlady to give him 
a sort of picnic lunch at noonday, and postpone ideas of 
dinner till he returns to that paradise among ‘hotels, the 
Europa at Salzburg. These hearty, strong, tireless Germans, 
who climb a mountain or two of a morning for summer 
pleasure, find it nowise unsatisfactory to stop anywhere on 
the road, and eat anything for dinner. They do it as natu- 
rally as goats nibble a living from one rock to-lay and another 
to-morrow. They are better off than we in bcing so much 
less wedded to routine; but it is a freedom not easy to ac- 
quire. For the average American to sleep in one house, 
breakfast in a second, dine in a third, tea in a fourth, and 
sleep again in a fifth, seems to turn life into a perpetual 
passover, not to be endured many weeks at a time. 

Having made sure of a breakfast, and that Lord A, B, or C 
will not require your apartment before noon, you go out to 
look Gastein in the face, hear the sound and feel the heat of 
its wonderful waters. 

Water to right, water to left, cold water, warm water, hot 
water, water trickling from rocks, water running from spouts, 
water boiling out of sight and sending up steam, and in and 
around and above and beyond everything the great waterfall 
thundering down its three hundred feet, deafening you with 
noise however far you go, and drenching you with spray if 
you come near. 

“O, which water is for what disease ?” we exclaim, curious 
to taste of all, afraid to taste of any, remembering Hahne- 
mann, whom we revere. 

“Go to Dr. Proll,” says everybody. “He is the man to 
tell you all about Gastein. He knows it thoroughly.” 

Indeed he does. He may be said to have Gastein by 
reart, 

Between nine and eleven in the mornings there is a chance 
of finding Dr. Proll at his tiny, odd, three-roomed oftice, 
which is composed of equal parts of bare rock and vapor- 
bath. At all other hours of the day they who wish to see 
him must watch and waylay him as sportsmen do game. 
Each man you ask will have seen him just the minute before, 
running rapidly up or down some hill, but you will be wise 
not to attempt overtaking him. 

Dr. Proll is a man whom it belongs to Victor Hugo to 
describe. Werds less subtle than his cannot draw the lines 
of a nature at once so electric, so simple, so pure, so wise, so 
enthusiastic, so gentle, so childlike, so strong. Reverently I 
ask his pardon for saying, even at this distance, this much. 

On the table in the room where Dr. Proll receives his 
patients stands a dingy little apparatus at sight of which one 
idly wonders,—a magnetic needle swinging by pink floss silk 
under a low oval clock-case of glass, a small electrical 
battery, and a red glass vessel half full of water. These are 
the silent but eloquent witnesses which tell the secret of the 
naiad of Gastein. The doctor's blue eyes sparkle with eager- 
ness as he immerses the battery in the water from the hot 
spring, and, connecting the wires with the electrometer, 
watches to see the needle move. He has done this perhaps 
thousands of times, but the thousandth time and the first are 
alike to all true lovers of science,—to all true Jovers in the 
world, for that matter. 

“ You see? you see?” he exclaims. 

Yes, we see that the needle swings fifty degrees. The 
temperature of the water was 14 deg. Reaumur. Then he 
puts the battery into distilled water of the same temperature ; 
the needle swings but twenty degrees, into common well- 
water, same temperature, and it swings but fifteen. 

“Now I will to you show that the Gastein water is the 
only thing in this world over which time has no power,” says 
Dr. Prdll, filling the red glass vessel from another bottle. 
“This is hot spring water, one year old. It would be the 
same if it were one hundred years old. Look !” 

Yes, the needle swings fifty degrees. 

“ And now remains the most wonderful experiment of all. 
I will show you how a very little of this magical water can 
electrify other water, just as one electric soul can electrify 
hundreds of commoner natures.” 

We smile at this. It is not possible in the first moment to 
be lifted quite to the heights of Dr. Prdil’s enthusiasm. But 
wait! Here is the battery in common boiled water, tempera- 
ture 26 deg. Reaumur. The needle moves sluggishly, barely 
ten degrees. 

“You see? you see? we will repeat; all experiments should 
be twice.” 

Yes, the needle moves barely ten degrees. 

“Now we will turn in an equal quantity of hot spring 
water two years old, temperature the same. Look! look !” 
exclaims the doctor, clasping his hands in the delight of the 
true experimenter. 

Sure enough. The heavy boiled water is electrified into 











carriage in front of Straubinger’s Hotel, Gustav, the pompous 


new life. The needle swings forty degrees ! 
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“And this is why I say that the water of Gastein is the 
water for souls,” continues the doctor, lifting out the battery 
with unconscious lovingness in his touch; “and this is why 
I say in my book on Gastein, that these baths are the baths 
of eternal youth; and this is why an old physician, more 
than a hundred years ago, wrote a little poem, in which he 
makes the naiad of Gastein say to the invalids, 


“If I cannot please all 
And cannot bring health to all, 
That is common to me and God. 
Where there lingers in the blood 
The poison of sin and passion in the soul, 
There can enter neither God nor I.” 


One is a little sobered by all this. It is nearer to the air of 
miracles than we commonly come. Under the impressive 
silent pointing of this magnetic needle-finger, we listened 
with grave faith to the account of the effect of these waters 
on wilted flowers. This is « curious experiment, often tried. 
Flowers which are to all appearance dead, if they are left 
for three days in this warm water hold up their heads, regain 
shape, color, fragrance, and live for seveial days more. No 
wonder that old madman Paracelsus thought he had dis- 
covered in the Gastein waters the elixir of life. No wonder 
that to-day the sweet wild paths of Gastein are crowded with 
old men seeking to be made young, or, at least, to be saved 
trom growing older. 

“Tt is a strange thing, though,” says dear, true-hearted Dr. 
Préll,—“ it is a strange thing, but in all these twenty Fn 
never has one woman come to me to be made young. very 

ear come many men, praying that they may not grow old; 
But never yet one woman.” 

Ah, we thought, perhaps the women are less honest than 
the men, ard do not tell their motives. 

But there is not time to grow very superstitious over these 
tales of magic, for there is so much else to be seen. In the 
rear room of the office is the hot-vapor bath; through a hole 
in the floor up comes the hot steam, heated no human being 
can tell how far down in the heart of the earth; night and 
day the fires go; for twelve hundred years the bath has been 
standing ready to steam people. Over the hole in the floor 
is a mysterious wooden structure, looking like a combination 
of pillory and threshing-machine. In five minutes, the doc- 
tor has shown, by a series of slippings and fittings and join- 
ings, how, for every possible disease, every mentionable part 
of the body can be separately steamed, inch by inch, till one 
is cooked well. He wound up with imploring me to put my 
ear to thé end of a long, narrow, wooden pipe which he 
screwed on the apparatus. “This is sure cure for deafness,” 
he said. 

I leaped. I should think it might ke. In that second I 
had heard scouring through my brain all sorts of noises from 
spheres unknown. The ear-trumpet, which Hood’s old 
woman bought, and, “ the very next day, heard from her hus- 
band at Botany Bay,” was nothing to it. The doctor cculd 
not understand why I should shrink so from listening to this 
wild rush of scalding steam from the earth’s middle. He 
would have been sleocked to know that, to my inexperience, 
it seemed nothing less than a speaking-tube from the infernal 
regions. 

But we went nearer yet to the central fires. Up, up a wind- 
ing path, shaded and made sweet like all Gastein’s paths by 


booths of shoes; booths of inconceivable odds and ends, 
which nobody thought of wanting before they came in, but 
which everybody will buy before they go out, and will wish 
they had not when they come to pack; here, every day, come 
bare-kneed hunters, bringing warm, dead chamois slung on 
their shoulders ; black and yellow Eilwagens drive up with 
postilions in salmon and blue, wearing big brass horns at 
their sides; Madame the Countess ——, dressed with blue 
silk trimmed with point lace, sits under a white fringed sun- 
shade, on a chair in front of Straubinger’s Hotel; and 
Madame the Frau —— sits, barefooted, bareheaded, opposite 
her, selling strawberries at eight kreutzers a tumblerful, and 
knitting away for dear life on a woollen stocking; all this 
and much more in a little square which can be crossed in ten 
steps. It is like a play; once seated, you sit on and on, un- 
consciously waiting for the curtain to fall: on your right hand 
is the orchestra, ten pieces, who play wiid Tyrolese airs very 
well, and add much to the dramatic effect of things. Sunset 
is the curtain for this theatre, and dinner the only enter’ acte. 
The instant the sun drops, the players scatter, the booths fold 
up; Madanse the Countess sweeps cff into the hotel; Madame 
the Frau rolls up ber knitting, cautiously mixes together her 
fresh and her old strawberries, and starts off brave and strong 
to mount to her chamber in the air, miles up on some bill. 

This play grows wearying to watch sooner than one would 
suppose. After a few days, one finds that all the climbing 
roads and paths lead to better things. There are the Schiller- 
Hohe, the Cafe Vergissmeinnicht, the Kaiser Friedrichs Laube 
where the Emperor Frederick III. took baths four centuries 
ago;) the a mtg wg named after the patriarch of Erlau, 
the poet Pyrker; the Rudolfs-Hohe, the Windischgritz-Hohe, 
and many more cufés or summer-houses on shining heights, 
all of which give new views of the wonderful Gastein valley, 
and at all of which whoever is German eats and drinks. The 
lure of a table, a chair, and a beer-mug seems a small reward 
to hold out, when for every additional mile that is walked a 
new world opens to the eye, but the Germans see better 
through smoke and beer-colored glasses. 

Strong adventurous people, who can walk and climb with- 
out reckoning distances by aching muscles, have unending 
delights set before them for every day in Gastein. 

In the Kdlshachthal are four thousand chamois. Every 
summer come royal hunting parties to Héf-Gastein, and they 
who follow them may see chamois flying for their lives; poor 
things, so helpless in spite of all their marvellous speed and 
spring. 

Then there is the lofty plateau of Nassfeld, the eld “ Wet 
Field” mentioned in Roman history. From this can be seen 
a great amphitheatre of glaciers and the passage by the Mal- 
nitzer-Tauern into Carinthia: this dangerous pass has an in- 
eflable charm, from the fact that it is one of the only two 
ways out of the smiling Gastein valley. Once in, should an 
chance destroy the road in that wild Klamme through whic 
the fierce Ache goes and you came, you have no possible way 
of escape, except on foot or on horseback, by the Malnitzer- 
Tauern. 

After the Nassfeld comes the old gold-mines in the Rad- 
hausberg, where the old Weitmosers made and lost their 
fortunes, and every stone has its legend: the Béckhardt 
Mountain, with a poisoned lake in which no fish can swim, 
near which no bird can fly and no flower can grow; the 
valley Aniaufthal, on one side of which rises the royal hill 





fir-trees, mosses and heath, and bluebells; and there, sunk in 
the solid rock, was a polished iron gate. A peasant- woman 
keeps the key of this, and getsa little daily bread by opening 
it for strangers. She brought suits of stout twilled cloth for 
us to wear; but we declined them, having learned in the salt- 
mines of Hallein that, the inside of the earth being much 
cleaner than the outside, it is all nonsense to take such pre- 
cautions about going in. A poor sick man who was painfully 
sitting still on a bench near the gate, seeing our preparations, 
came up and asked to join our party. I fancied that he had 
a desire to get a little nearer to the headquarters of cure, and 
reassure himself by a sight of the miraculous spring. The 
peasant-woman went on before, carrying a small lantern, 
which twinkled like a very little good ceed in the worst of 
worlds. The passage was very narrow and low. Overhead 
were stalactites of yellow and white; the walls dripped 
ceaselessly ; the path was stony and wet. Hotter and hotter 
it grew as we went ou. How much farther could we afford 
to go, at such geometrical ratio of heat? we were just begin- 
ning to ask, when the woman turned and, setting down her 
lanter:; pointed to the spring. It was a very small stream, 
running out of the rock above her head fast enough to fill a 
cup in a very few seconds, and almost boiling hot. We all 
put our fingers solemnly in and solemnly put them to our 
lips; the woman nodded and said, “ Good, good ;” crossing 
herself, I suppose in the name of the good Saints Primus an 
Felicianus, she led the way out. I felt like crossing myself 
too. Iligh-temperature underground places are singularly 
uncanny, and give one respect for the old mythology’s calcu- 
lation of the meridian of Turtarus. 

For rainy days—and those are, must we own it? seventeen 
out of every thirty in Gastein—there is a most curious pro- 
vision in the shape of a long glass gallery, four hundred and 
fifty fet long and twelve wide. Here the noble invalidism 
and untitled health and curiosity may walk, read, smoke, eat, 
trade, and sleep too, for aught lL know. It is the oddest of 
places ; sv many hundred feet of conservatory, with all sorts 
of human plants leaning against its sides, in tilted chairs; I 
never grew weary of walking through it, or flattening my 
nose against its panes just bebind the aristocratic shoulders 
of his Highness the Grand Chamberlain of ——, as he sat 
reading some court journal or other. A little room at the end 
holds a piano and two tables covered with a species of litera- 
ture which was new to me, but which all Gastein seemed to 
feed and . «.!» it on, that is, the lists of all the visitors at all 


the baths watering-places in Europe. Pamphlet after 
pamphlet, «... arrived every few days, corrected and anno- 
tated with «re, the silliest and most meaningless census 


which cou! be imagined. But eager women came early to 
secure first reading of them, and other women with eyes 
fixed on the fortunate possessor of the valuable news sat 
waiting for their turn tocome. This room is exclusively for 
women ; opening out of it, in continuation of satire on their 
probable requirements, is a confectioner’s shop; next comes 
the genera! reading-room, where are all the continental jour- 
nals of importance; next a long, empty room for promenad- 
ing, where,your only hindrance will be the appealing looks 
from venders of fancy wares, who have their glass cases in a 
row on one side; then comes the covered walk, also four 
fifths glass, on the bridge over the waterfall ; and then comes 
the Straubinger Platz, the smallest, busiest, noisiest, most pom- 
= little Platz in the world; one side hotel, three sides 
odging-house, and all sides waterfall; lodgers and loungers 
incessantly walking to and fro, or sitting on benches taking 
coflee, and staring listlessly at other lodgers and loungers ; 
hootus of fruit; byoths of photographs; booths of flowers ; 


Ankogel, eleven thousand feet high, and called the Eldorado 
of mineralogists; and last, because greatest, the snow-topped 
mountain Gamskarkogel, The Righi of Austria, which looks 
down upon more than one hundred glaciers. 

All this and more for well people. As for sick people 
their tale is soon told, either here or elsewhere. Hood's 
detinition of medicine was exhaustive. In Gastein, however, 
little is done with spoons ; people go into their medicine, in- 
stead of its going into them. Nobody takes but one bath a 
day; the stronger invalids take it in the morning before 
breakfast, and are allowed to go their ways for the rest of 
the day. The weaker ones take it at ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, lie in bed for an hour after it, then eat dinner, then are 
commanded to dawdle gently about out of doors until one 
hour before sunset, after which they are, upon nu excuse 
whatever, to leave the house. There are they who drink 
mineral waters from Bockstein, drink whey, drink goats’ 
milk, eat grapes, eat figs, all for cure. They all look tired of 
being ill; and they all give a semi-professional and inquisi- 
tive stare at each new-comer, as if they were thinking, “ Ha, 
he looks as if he had it worse than 1!” Poor souls. It seems 
a considerable price to pay for the rush-candle, to keep it 
burning under such Ccifficulties and restrictions.” — Bits of 
Travel, by H. 11. 


———— 


SMART YOUNG MENJ 


Smart young men, like pert young ladies, consider them- 
selves above criticism. They would be prepared, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to dub the editor of a journal who ventured to 
tell them that they were not quite perfect, a “ deuced imper- 
tinent fellow.” And if the benighted journalist were reck- 
less enough to point out their faults, they would go further, 
and say that he deserved to be “cut,” and banishee from de- 
cent society. It is his business to attend to Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Newdegate and Sir Charles Dilke, and, 
by no possible stretch of authority, has he any right to cast 
ridicule upon the idiosyncracies, an? expose the delinquen- 
cies, of the class to which the smart young men belong. 
But, all the ridicule in the world, and all the exposure in the 
world, would not induce them to mend their ways, for the 
very simple reason that, in their humble opinion, they are as 
near perfection as it is possible forthem to be. Their eccer- 
tricities are virtues, their delinquencies things of which they 
have reason to be extremely proud. Walker, Webster, and 
Johnson compiled, at an enormous labor, in words which, in 
their opinion, constituted the English language. The smart 

oung men are not content to accept the ruling of such 
* musty old dufters,” as to what the English lan uage shall 
and shall not consist. So they set to work, and coin new 
words and alter old words. For instance, “ cuss,” “ cheek,” 
“ mizzle,” “funk,” and numerous other euphonious and ex- 
pressive nouns and adjectives are in daily use. They do not 
object to do a little good round swearing, such as the prover- 
bial trooper was want to indulge in, when by themselves, and 
in the company of kindred spirits ; but when in society which 
imposes some restraints upon them, they have to rest con- 
tent with swearing by “ gum,” “jove,” “ gosh,” and “jingo.” 
Every one who is brought in contact with them is editied by 
their embellishment and enrichment—according to their 
opinion—of the English language. They do not like old- 
fashioned terms, and so their fathers are dubbed “ governors,” 
“old boys,” and, occasionally, by the more particularly smart 
young tellows, “old blokes.” Of course, the smart young 
men know more upon every subject than their fathers, whose 
opinions are antiquated, and whose convictions are crotchets. 





Naturally, then, they never seek advice from that quarter, 
and never take it when offered. They also know more about 
the science of politics than the statesmen who may be guid- 
ing the destinies of the nation. This much will they imply 
under the most favorable circumstances. But when that 
statesman happens to be opposed to them he is “a fool,” “an 
ass,” and a “consummate scoundrel.” It is worthy of re- 
mark that, although the smart young man holds in supreme’ 
contempt the opinions and crotchets of his father, he gene- 
rally, as @ matter of course, subscribes to the political pro- 
gramme which that father happens toadvocate. And though 
he has never taken the trouble to think the matter out for 
himself, he is fully persuaded that he is right. This brings 
us to fresh evidence of his sharpness. hen other men 
have to work hard to be able to do so, he can do without 
any working at all. If he chose to take the trouble, he could 
pen a better book than ever Charles Dickens or Sir Walter 
Scott wrote, or _ a better picture than ever Landseer or 
Etty limned. ut, unfortunately, he does not care to devote 
his time to such pursuits, and so the books remain unwritten 
and the pictures unpainted. The smart young man does not 
object to be amused, and so he goes to see dramas, which he 
declares are miserable failures, and reads the books which are 
“ awful dull.” He will, at times, be good enough to be con- 
descendingly critical, but he is not slow to make it evident 
that he considers the people, whose work he is praising, very 
stupid and very slow in every respect but that for which he 
is commending them. He is the last to speak a good word 
in favor of a new man, and, if the new man had to wait till 
he - it, his ball of fame would never get into motion 
at all. 

The smart young men are, in their own opinion, very at- 
tractive fellows. Their implicit confidence in their innate 
attractiveness, however, does not prevent them from increas- 
ing it by all the ways and means open tothem. Their tailor 
is their bosom friend and confidante, unless he makes a mis- 
fit, then woe-betide him. It should be mentioned, by the 
way, that they are, in many instances, fonder of wearing his 
clothes than of paying him his money, and the consequence 
is that there is often trouble in this quarter for the smart 
young men. Their haberdasher, too, is not slightly unac- 
quainted with them, for a variety of collars, ties, and shirt- 
cuffs are necessary to enhance their attractiveness. Their 
conversation, they flatter themselves, is what no sensible girl 
could listen to and not be enchanted. It is so piquant and 
spicy, and contains just sufficient of the element of naughti- 
ness to make itirresistible. This being the case, it is not sur- 
prising that they believe every young lady they encounter 
falls in love with them:, and would give everything she pos- 
sesses to receive “an offer.’ But, no, the smart young man 
is too keen to be netted, too “old a bird to be caught with 
chaft.” He leaves getting married to those poor noodles who 
do not know “ what’s what;” he is not going to give up his 
liberty. He is very charitable in his comments upon those 
young ladies whom he fancies have been smitten with his 
charms; but it is certain that, if the objects of his remarks 
were to overhear him, their possible love would be turned 
into positive hate. He regards himself as a critic upon the 
younger members of the weaker sex, as respects their con- 
versation, their appearance, their dress, and—alas! that it 
should be said—their feet and ankles. It is, in his opinion, a 
crime to be an ugly woman, and not all the intelleet that 
could be contained in a human head would, in his eyes, be 
any atonement, forthat crime. He will laugh and jeer at the 
unfortunate ugly one, and enlarge upon each special malfor- 
mation. It would be too much to expect him to exert him- 
self to amuse such a one. No, let her remain a “ wallflower,” 
an object of contemptuous commiseration ; rather than talk 
to her, he will go and have a solitary smoke in the billiard- 
room. 

There are yet other points upon which the smart young 
man prides himself. He is master of the art of “ chaff,” an 
is fond of distinguishing himself in verbal encounters with 
policemen, cabmen, and the like, whom he is pretty certain 
to rouse almost to frenzy—his humor is so pungent and his 
witty sallies so pointed. They are based upon the assump- 
tion that it is permissible for him to call anyone a fool, and 
to receive no retort. Itetort from an inferior is a piece of 
unwarrantable impertinence, which merits severe castigation. 
He is also fond of playing practical jokes, of which, however, 
no one can see the humor but himself. Removing sign- 
boards, wrenching off door-knockers, smashing windows, and 
similar pleasurably exciting feats he indulges in with infinite 
zest. It never strikes him that be is guilty of actual dis- 
honesty in destroying property which is not his own; that 
he is as criminal as the thief who puts his hand into one’s 
pocket and extracts a watch. His smartness is, also, evi- 
denced in the way in which he shuffles out of disagreeable 
labor, and deceives all who are brought into contact with 
him.— Liberal Review. 

——— 


THE MERCANTILE MIND. 


Virtue may occasionally be a little uncomfortable, like a 
heavy top-coat in the dog days, but people do not fling it 
away for all that. No; they keep it, and hoard it, and don’t 
part with it till they get the right price for it. And if they 
never get a chance of disposing of it—or really have not a 
mereantile mind—why, they declare it is worth ever so much 
to them; and I, for one, am rather of their opinion, being 
like the Greeks— 

“ Graiis dedit ore rotundo. 

Musa loqui”—— 
and not like the Roman boys, who, if they took so much 
pains to divide 31-40ths of a penny into 100 uncommonly 
vulgar fractions, must have looked at that coin too often be- 
fore they spent it to please even the mercantile mind of the 
present day, let alone me and the Muse. The mercantile 
mind has developed itself considerably since then. “A 
penny saved is a penny gained” savors now very strongly of 
penny, or at best three-halfpenny, wisdom. Copper may be 
all very well, but paper carries off the palm now, as the rep- 
resentative of gold and silver—that is, if it be of the right 
sort when the palm carries off the paper; for here virtue— 
at all events, reputation—comes into play, and its value in 
the shape of credit is something—respectable. “ Virtus post 
nummos!” Well, no doubt, Virtue, riding post after Por. 
tune, is hardly a spectacle to delight the well-wishers of hu- 
manity, as there is always a chance of Virtue being left in a 
quagmire or breaking her neck. But Virtue riding in the 
same postchaise, first-class carriage, or carriage-and-four, is 
quite another thing. Why, as Thackeray tells us, Becky 
Sharp would have been delighted to be Virtue under these 
circumstances. Not that Becky Sharp had a mercantile mind 
either. Her early years were spent among artists, and her 
father—poor fellow!—was one of that fraternity. Becky 
came to grief,as you remembef, at the last, and met wi 





many reverses that would have scandalised the mercantile 
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mind terribly. She had more of the Greek than the Roman | shouting—‘‘ What cured the Prince of Wales?” and ‘‘ What's | scrutinising gaze,then looked behind apprebensively. The 
about her, and, somehow, we are less inclined to be hard! best for the small-pox ?” The answer to both of which ques- | question being repeated, he took a step forward, and replied, 
upon her than her creator even, whether for his sake or her | tions was—‘‘ Beer ’” |1n a suppressed tone, | “They told me to say they were out: 
own I cannot say. Women with mercantile minds were not. Garibaldi is expected to viait England shortly, not for any | but they're in. They're gone upstairs to stmp for dinner. 
made to figure in novels, being neither good enough nor bad | political purpose, but toconsult some English physicians as to | ON A BALD HEAD. 
ae 4+ — cannot be = — _ much _ | his health. My hair and I are quits, dye see ? 
a cancauur;, esis, woman if there be ach a one “who | the other day one of the urchins who was farished with Irs ext him hw now cut 
rather a strong-minded person than one with a mercantile fey the eggeen oe y ‘tn 4 - —— A female lecturer says: ‘‘Get married, young men, and be 
mind. Madame Rachel—the French actress, not the Eng- |p) OnCons ans eee eee ne eee eas | quick about it. Don’t wait for the millenmum—for the girls 
lish beautifier—is perhaps the best exemplification of the | DOY’s importunity the officer said jestingly, ‘‘1 can’t write.” | 1, become angels. You'd look well beside an angel, wouldn't 

- RGM pees ae, CRORE | The pencil-boy at once hailed a passing policeman with, ‘* Hi, | ” 
mercantile mind in woman that can be quoted; but I have | birt take this gentleman off > permed earn heddicated ; he yur 
too much respect for the sex to go singling out those from | 2 ie Reet aa ’ ? | A married lady complained that her husband had ill-ased 
among them who have the fewest pretensions to amiability. _ ¥ Werte. her. Her iethen, hearing it, boxed her ears. ‘Tell him,” 
My subject is no more women of business than business is 
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General Moltke, the Prussian strategist, is expected in 


woman’s province; it is the mercantile mind that I am en- | Naples in a few days’ time ¢x route to Egypt, where he is go- 
gaged on, and its distinguishing features. The mercantile | '®g to spend some weeks as a guest of the Khedive, 


mind is shown in some measure by a spotless shirt-front and | 
a collar to match. 
coppers to the washerwoman. 
and not given to wiping its pens upon coat-tails or cambric 
pocket-handkerchiefs. “A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.” “Call upon a man of business in busi- 
ness hours; do your business and go about your 
business”—well, now, haven’t you heard it before ?—‘* in 
order to leave him time to do his business.” 








There is a rumor to the effect that a Bill will shortly be intro- | 


It knows better than to grudge the extra | duced into the Italian Parliament for suppressing the religious | 

Iti, free from eccentricities, | orders in that country, confiscating their property, and con- | 
verting Papal Rente into Italian Rente. 
genuineness of the report is being warmly contested ; but it is 
said to emanate from ** good authority.” 


At present the 


In the collection of anecdotes of actors is the following :— 
Once that John Kemble played Hamlet in the country, the 


The business | gentleman who enacted Guildenstern was, or imagined himself 


man is “always doing,” like the old Puritans, and “never | to be, a capital musician. Hamlet asks him, ‘* Will you play 


done.” He does the needful and he does his neighbor, but| npon this pipe?” ‘*My lord, I cannot.” ‘I pra 
“ Vir- | 
tus post nummos;” but then Virtue is such a capital sign-| 


he neither tells you whom he does nor what he does. 


board to hang out, and he doesn’t go out of his way to do 
anybody. Above all, he does business; he doesn’t write 
essays and reviews, he doesn’t compose epics or lyrics, he 
doesn’t lampoon anybody—it would be so“ improper.” A 
Saturday reviewer would not find himself at home in a mer- 
chant’s office. He may think he would, but he wouldn’t; no, 
nor Ip ne ti even Tupper; and this is saying a good 
deal, for Tupper writes both prose and verse, and proverbial 
philosophy, which is neither, and business correspondence 
might, you would think, come under one of these categories. 
— Town and Country. 


> -—_—_— 
UNCOLLECTED POEMS. 
(From the Aldine.) 
SONNET. 


There are three things that fill my heart with sighs, 

And steep my soul in laughter (when I view 

Fair maiden forms moving like melodies)— 

Dimples, roselips, and eyes of any hue. 

There are three things beneath the blessed skies 

For which I live—black eyes, and brown, and blue; 
* T hold them all most dear; but oh! black eyes, 

I live and die, and only die for you. 

Of late such eyes looked at me—while I mused 

At sunset, underneath a shadowy plane, 

In old Bayona nigh the southern sea— 

From a half-opened lattice looked at me. 

I saw no more, only those eyes—confused 

And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 


WATER BALLAD. 


“ Come hither, gently rowing,, 
Come, bear me quickly o’er 
This stream so brightly flowing, 
To yonder woodland shore. 
But vain were my endeavor 
To pay thee, courteous guide ; 
Row on, row on, forever 
I'd have thee by my side. 


“ Good boatman, prithee haste thee, 
I seek my fatherland!” 

“ Say, when I there have placed thee, 

are I demand thy hand ?” 

“ A maiden’s head can never 

So hard a point decide ; 
Row on, row on, forever 

I'd have thee by my side.” 


The happy bridal over, 
The wanderer ceased to roam, 
For, seated by her lover, 
The boat became her home ; 
And still they sang together, 
As steering o’er the tide, 
* Row on through wind and weather, 
Forever by my side.” 
S. T. CoLERIDGE. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Prince of Wales has forwarded to the London Times 
two letters which he has received from Sir Samuel Baker, 
giving a detail of the Nile expedition, and of the efforts which 
have been made, in a great measure successfully, to suppress 
the slave trade which has for so lopg been carried on in the 
districts of the White Nile. . 

It is announced that a new cable, four thousand miles in 
length, is being manufactured in London for the European and 
South American Telegraph Company. 

An Umballa correspondent mentions a curious fact in con- 
nection with the cholera in the Camp of Exercise at Delhi. 
As the view that cholera is affected by the magnetic condition 
of the air is supported by many of the jr faculty, the 
fact positively stated by this correspondent, that no case 
occurred after the thunderstorm, is a contribution towards the 
settlement of a question which must depend for its solution on 
a very wide induction. 

The Court Journal says: Mr. Bright’s affliction makes rest 
and outdoor exercise more important than medicine. His 

hysician, a well-known homceopathist, ulways sends him a- 
Sdies, and the “‘ great tribune of the people” is as skilful in 
ar. liug as at billiards. Mr. Bright is, like Tennyson, a heavy 
smoker, and, thongh a weed eradicator, will not begin with 
his own. 

The newest sensation took place at New Malden lately, when 
there was a “‘husbands’ meeting.” No less than eighty hus- 
bands discussed roast beef and education, and were waited on 
by ladies. 

A Permissive Bill meeting the other evening was broken up 
by a number of anti-teetotallers, who puzzled the speakers by 





you. 
‘““Beheve me, I cannot.” ‘I do beseech you.” ‘* Well, if 
your lordship insists on it, I shalldo as well as I can ;” and to 
the confusion of Hamlet, andthe great amusement of the 
audience, he played ‘‘ God save the King.” 

Some sensation has been caused by the announcement that 
a Russian secret society has put an Englishman to death in 
London, for offending against its laws. The tirm to which he 
belonged received a letter dated *‘ London,” but written in 
broken English, informing them that their traveller was dead 
and buried according to the laws and regulations of the society. 
The firm placed the matter in the hands of the police, but 
nothing has yet been heard either of the traveller or his lug- 
gage. 

The Court Journal says that it is considered more than 
probable that Canada will shortly be represented in England 
by an Agent-General. 

A naval captain having written to the Bishop of Quebec as 
to the sinfulness of dancing, Bishop Williams concludes his 
reply with these words:—‘‘I am alive to the danger of 
frivolity, but there are greater dangers in the young man’s 
path; and I would rather see my son too fond of the ball-room 
than too shy of it.” Well done. The bishop ought to have a 
waltz dedicated to him. 

A new Irish grievance has been found. In noticing the 
establishment of a new Celtic society in London, an Irish 
contemporary calls the Irish in the English metropolis ‘‘ exiled 
brothers.” It says— ‘‘ It has long been felt not only as a great 
want but also as a great reproach by our exiled brothers in 
London, that hitherto they have had no rendezvous where they 
could meet and confer together for any common purpose. 
However, this double grievance is about to be removed.” 
Poor exiles of Erin! How did you get so? Wherein, how- 
ever, most fruitful discoverers of grievances, is ‘‘ the double 
grievance ?” 

Germany is now engaged with Mr. Gladstone with a view to 
obtain a treaty favoring the admittance into England of its 
wines produced on the Rhine and Moselle Valley. 

In a narrative of Fenianism, ‘by one who knows,” in this 
month’s Contemporary Review, the writer notes the remarka- 
ble coincidence of the Fenian rising in 1867 withthe year 
fixed by one of the old Irish prophets of evil as the one in 
which the English race was to be finally expelled from 
Treland. 

The ‘‘ School Board Chronicle” says :—There is living at his 
parsonage, near Colchester, Essex, a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Cheese, who between forty and fifty years ago had as his 

upils at Balliol College two young men named Tait and 

anning, the one of whom was destined to become Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the other the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster. 

The story about Inland Revenue officers taking notes of 
“hair Se masqueraders at Glasgow fancy dress ball, 
going the rounds of the papers, is a hoax, The hair powder 
duty was abolished two years ago. 

A newspaper philosopher says the three most difficult words 
to pronounce consecutively are *‘ I was mistaken.” The 
philosopher i3 himself mistaken; the most difficult are ‘‘I 
deliberately lied.” These are not only more difficult than the 
others, but they are more frequently true. 

Good Mr. Sneake had been talking to little Calvin, in Sun- 
day school, about the evils which result from using tobacco, 
and told him how when he was a little boy, he had met a 
gentleman in the street with a cigar in his mouth, and had 
asked him to throw it away; and how the gentleman said, 
““My boy, you have taught me a lesson,” and never smoked 
again. So little Calvin tried it. He asked the first man he 
met to ‘‘ please throw away that nasty cigar.” But all he said 
was, “I'll teach youmanners, you little fool you;” and he 
cuffed little Calvin's ears until his nose bled. So little Calvin 
thinks things are changed since Mr. Sneake was young. 


“*Well, sir, you see,” said he, ‘‘ there was an ‘orrid smell of 
gas in the ’ouse, and the missus she sent for a gasman to find 
out where it was; and—would you believe it, sir ?—the 
went to look for it with a candle! Sure enough they found it, 
too, in a small cupboard. The gas had bin escapin’, it had, 
but couldn't git out o’ that there cupboard, ’cause the door 
wos a tight fit; soit had made its way all over the ’ouse be- 
tween the lath and plaster and the walls. As soon as ever it 
caught light, sir, it blow’d the whole place into smash, as you 
see. It blow’d the gasman flat on his back, an’ sarve him 
right ; it blow’d the missus through the doorway ; an’ it blow’d 
the cook, as was on the landin’ outside, right down the kitchen 
stairs—it did; but there wasn’t no bones broken, nor none of 
‘em much hurt except a bruise or two. You see, sir, it all 
come of looking for an escape of gas with a candle! 


A certain fashionable lady whose lovely daughters were 
regarded as the most elegant belles of the season, having be- 
come disgusted with the arrogance, lies, neglect, and passive 
insolence of her upper footman, suddenly discharged the 
powdered personage, and imported a man from the country, 
who had been strongly recommended to her for his attention 
and respectful behavior and invariable truthfulness. On the 
third day of his inauguration, the poet Moore, who was very 
intimate with the family, made a ‘‘call’’ some quarter of an 
hour later than his dining intention warranted. ‘‘ Are Lady 
B and the Misses B—— at home?” enqnired Moore. 








The new footman from the country eyed the poet with a 


Y | seated representatives from India and the Colonies. 


said the father, “ if he beats my daughter I will beat his wife,”’ 
Rather a pleasant prospect for the lady. 

A man out West was offered a (dish of macaroni soup, but 
declined it, declaring that they ‘‘couldn’t play off any biled 
pipe-stems on him.” 

An Irish doctor advertised that all persons afflicted with 
deafness may hear of him at his house, where also blind persous 
may see him daily from ten to twelve o'clock, 

A bad marriage is like an clectric machine: it makes you 
dance, but you can’t let go. 

An inveterate smoker says that 1obacco was discovered in 
the Vicot time (nick o’ time). 

The young lady at Allemagoozienm who was up with the 
lark is now down with the rheumatisu. 

Apollo must have detested falsehood, for he is always repre- 
sented in the act of striking « lyre. 

When is a concert performer silent ?—When he holds his 
piece. 
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OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. * 


THE THANKBGIVING IN 


NEWS 


LONDON. 


The day of Thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales opened on Tuesday with salutes and the ringing of bells 
at sunrise. From an y hour the streets through which the 
procession was to pas, were cleared of vehicles and 
pedestrians. The line of march to and from the Cathedral 
was seven miles. The carriage-way along the entire route was 
fenced in and uninterrupte? from curb to curb. ‘he houses 
on both sides were decorated from cellar to x:tic, not house 
by house, but block by block, and all open spaces were filled 
by banks of seats. The avenue of flags, streamers, and gor- 
geous tapestry wound for miles through the heart of the city, 
passing under superb and costly triumphal arches. Every 
available place was occupied by the specjators, who were only 
to be numbered by millions. Fabulous prices were paid for 
single seats, and houses let for the day at their rent for a year. 
Twelve thousand soldiers and almost the entire police force 
guarded the lines, 

The royal procession began to move from Buckingham 
Palace et 124 A. M., in the following order :— 

Military. 
Carriage containing the 8 er of the House of Commons 

and the Lord Chancellor. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
Commander-in Chief. 

Military. 
Nine open carriages belonging to the Royal household, and 
containing the Lord Steward and Lord Chamberlain, Lords 
and Ladies in Waiting, Royal Equerries and Grooms, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, His Royal Highness 
Prince Prince Arthur, Her Royal Highness the Princess Bea- 
trice, their Royai Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Military. 

The troops in the procession consisted of detachments of 
the Light Guards, Royal Horse Guards, Royal Artillery, Lan- 
cers, Hussars, Grenadiers, Scots Fusiliers, the Coldstream 
Guards, and Royal Marines. As the Queen left the court 
yard of the palace a chorus of 30,000 children sang the nation- 
alanthem, ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” At Temple Bar the Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and six Aldermen and eight Councilmen, 
all on horseback, met the royal coach, and performed the 
ceremony of delivering to her Majesty the keys of the city. 
The services at St. Paul’s consisted of the singing by a grand 
chorus of a Ze Denm (written for the occasion from Psalm 
cexv.), the reading of prayers, and a sermon by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The appearance of the interior of the Cathe- 
dral was greatly changed by the temporary arrangements for * 
the occasion. A thousand workmen had been employed for 
weeks past in erecting seats and galleries, and, to-day their 
labois enabled 14,000 persons to be seated within the body 
of the church. Hardly less labor will be required to restore 
the Cathedral to its usual order, so extensive and durable 
have been the preparations for today, Subscriptions have 
already been taken for a ‘‘ restoration fund,” the Qneen head- 
ing the list with $5,009, and the Prince of Wales giving 
$1,000. The Queen and Royal family occupied a raised state 
pew at the center of the mouth of the nave, having the Peers 
and Peeresses on the right hand, and the members of the 
House of Commons, with their wives on the left, the Lord 
Chancellor and the Speaker of the House of Commons, ozcu- 
pying gilt arm chairs in front of the respective houses over 
which they preside. In the first tier of the south gallery were 
In front 
of them were the learned bodies, clerical and secular, Non- 
conformist divines and the legal fraternity. Distinguished 
foreigners occupied the ground floor of the octagon galleries, 
with the Queen's household above, The first tier of the north 
gallery was assigned to the Corporation of London ; the smaller 
galleries flanking it to the Lords Lieutenant and Sheriffs, the 
Diplomatic Corps and the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
the tiers overhead tothe School Board. The remainder of 
the space was thrown open to the general public. Fifty seats 
in the Cathedral were set apart for workingmen free of ex- 
pense, at the special request of the Queen. The choir was 
composed of picked singers from the various chapels. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his sermon, referred to 
the universal prayer in December for deliverance from a great 
calamity, and to the universal tone of thanksgiving for the re- 
covery of the royal sufferer. His Grace, continuing, said: 

‘*The anxiety of the mother and wife of his Royal Highness 
was shared by all, and their great trial had resulted in increased 
reverence for the Queen and Princess. It has been said that 
loyalty was dying out, but the exhibition of to-day disproves 
that assertion. We are now one in loyalty; may we also be 
in faith Christians in God. We know He watches over us. 
Let us all unite in this belief, and in reliance upon Christ as 





our Mediator.” 
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At the conclusion of the religious services, the procession f 
formed again and moved westward through Newgate street, by | regaled in Clerkenwell. 








mates of their workhouses. ‘Thousands of poor children were | have so often reterded the progress of the country, are now 
On Wednesday the Prince of Wales | passing away. We find greater confidence in the administra- 


the Old Bailey, to and across the Holborn Viaduct, near the received an address from the Corporation of London, and the | tion of the law and in justice in different portions of the coun- 


western erd of which (at the boundary of the city) the Lord 
Mayor's party bade adieu to the royal household and returned 


residents on Fleet street presented a bible to the Princess | try 
Alexandria. The illumination of Tuesday night was repeated | maintaining the vital principles which belong to their religious 


I feel sure that if all parties and creeds, while stanchly 


to Guildhall. On Snow Hill a platform was erected, which | the following night. It was remarkable that in spite of the |or political faith, will banish partisanship beyond the boun- 


accommodated over 1,000 people. In front of the platform was 


a choir of 259 children, who sang the national anthem as the | spectators, there was little or no disorder. The police at 
royal family approached. But their singing was drowned by | times found themselves powerless to resist the tremendous 
the outburst of cheering as the royal coach, now containing | pressure of the crowd, and were obliged to call on the soldiers 


the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Alexandra, 
came in front of the stand. The reception there given them 
was especially enthusiastic, the loyalty of the people seeming 
to partake of a personal and even affectionate character. The 
Queen was observed to be moved to tears. The Prince ap- 
peared to have borne the excitement and fatigues of the da 
well. The thanksgiving procession resumed its way past Hig 
Holborn, and throngh Oxford road to the more fashionable 
West End. The whole route to and from the Cathedral was 
seven wiles in length, and the procession was four hours in 
motion. ‘The best estimates place the t pectat 
who witnessed its passage at four millions, ‘There were 11,000 
troops, besides the London police force, engaged in k 





for assistance. ‘The streets in the neighborhood of the line of 
march were impassable for whole blocks ; but the greater part 
of the city was deserted, and large districts, remote from the 
scene, were silent as the tomb. 

The day was observed as a legal holiday throughout the 
United Kingdom. Dispatches from the principal cities of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, :eport Thanksgiving services 
on a scale commensurate with ‘heir wealth and population. 
In many of them processions and religious exercises, similar 
to those in the Metropolis, took place. In the smaller towns, 
the villages and hawlets of England, Scotland and Wales, the 
day was celebrated with appropriate festivities. In Ireland 





the streets clear, that there might be no interruption or acci 
dents. ‘The troops were commanded by the Earl of Lucan of 
the 1st Life Guards, Major-General Sir Thomas W. McMahon, 
Major-General the Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and Major 
General Primrose of the Household Brigades. Along the en- 
tire ronte strong fences of timber were ted, and behind 
these were double files of infantry and police, to keep the 
eager crowd from overthrowing the barriers and obstructing 
the passage of the procession. At a on the way 
stationed bands of music, which played ‘‘God Save the Queen” 
as the royal party came opposite to them. 

Ionumerable sight-seers have flocked into London, All the 
city and out-of-town railways ran extra trains to accommodate 
thecrowds. Among the strangers who were there might be 
seen officials from all quarters of the kingdom—the Mayor of 
Dublin, the Provost of Edinburgh, and many others, more or 
less distinguished. Visitors from the neighboring States of 
Europe were hardly less numerous, and for nearly a week past 
the streets along the route of the procession—Pall Mall, Tra- 
falgar-equare, Duncannon-st., the Strand, Fleet-st., Ludgate 
Hill, St. Paul's Church-yard, the Old Bailey, Holborn, Oxford 
Road, and Hyde Park—were rendered almost impassable by 
the crowds which thronged to view the inchoate preparations 
for this grand thanksgiving. On Sunday last, particularly 
from daylight until dark, there was a steady stream of sight- 
seers pouring along these thoroughfares, although the day was 
attended with heavy showers. Every precaution was taken 
for the safety and comfort of individuals, as well as for the 
success of the pageant. All windows or other places where 
accidents were possible had been boarded up. The proper 
officers had’ inspected every balcony, awning, and platform, 
and those which they found unsafe they required to be 
strengthened. Every shop and house along the route brought 
afabulous rent. Ordinary four-story buildings were let for 
$500 for the day. One vacant space brought $2,000. The ex- 
Ewperor Napoleon and party had a house in Oxford-road, 
though they had been invited to share the facilities of the Army 
and Navy Club (of which the ex-Emp is a ber). It is 
reported, too, that Napoleon declined an invitation from the 
Queen to be present at Buckingham Palace and witness the 
departure of the Royal concourse. He was accompanied by his 
son. ‘The Empress Eugenie was unable to be present. Seve- 
ral persons offered their shops to the inmates of charitable 
institutions, such as the Foundling Hospital; others surren- 
dered theirs to the families of their customers, and still others 
to their employes. Among the latter was Miss Burdett 
Coutts. 

Ludgate Hill pr ted the app of having undergone 
some wonderful transformation, Its dingy old houses had 
been washed and furbished—many of them repainted—and 
every unsightly space or angle was occupied by scarlet seats 
eanopied with canvas roofing. On the hill a ball was 














pecial prayers were ordered by the Bishops of the Irish Church 
to be offered in all the churches. In Dublin a Te Dewm was 
sung at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the Castle and portions of 
the city were illuminated at night. At Berlin and elsewhere on 
the Continent the English assembled in their churches and 
held thanksgiving services. A specia! dispatch from Bombay 
states that the Governor and officials attended the cathedral in 
state. The Parsees assembled in their fire temples, the Jews 
in their synagogues, the Hindoos in their temples, and the 
Mohammedans and other religivus sects in their several places 
of worship, and offered thanks, according to their various rites, 
for the recovery of the English Prince. Thanksgiving ser- 
vices were also held in E: eter, Windsor, Leicester, Edinburgh, 
Henley, Oxford, Cambridge, and Jersey. 


It is reported that Queen Victoria is going to Germany to 
visit her daughter, the wife of the Prince Imperial. 
In the House of Commons on the 23rd, Mr. Hugessen, 
Under-Colonial Secretary, replying to Mr. Dalrymple’s inquiry, 
said collisions between the American and Canadian fishermen 
were in the opinion of the Government impossible; but pre- 
cautions would be taken. 
Although the appointment of Lord Northbrook to the 
Viceroyship of India has been pronounced premature, there is 
but httle doubt it will ultimately be made. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne will probably succeed Lord Northbrook as Under 
Secretary of State for War. 
Mr. Disraeli will deliver two public addresses in Manchester 
during the Easter holidays. 
A dispatch from General Bourchier, commanding the expe- 
dition against the Looshais, dated the 20th ult., announces 
that the tribes have surrendered unconditionally, and the 
country has been subdued. The Ladboorahs deliver up their 
arms, give hostages, and agree to pay fines. 
In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. Gladstone, ro- 
lying to an inquiry made by Mr. Cochrane, admitted that 
Hier ajesty’s Government had exchanged communications 
with foreign governments in regard to toe International 
Society. 
Minor, the American, who murdered a workingman in Lon- 
don on the night of the 17th ult., has been committed to jail 
to await trial on the charge of wilful murder. 
It is said that Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, G.C.B., who 
was naval Commander-in-Chief on the North American station, 
and Rear-Admiral Dunlop, C.B., who was second in command 
during the civil war in the United States, have been of late in 
frequent Itation with the British Government on the cost 
which it may be pg was incurred by American cruisers 
while in search of the Alabama. 
Mr. George Kinloch—a furious local Radical, and a pro- 








anchored, It was crowned with an enormous Prince 
o° Wales feather, and to it was suspended an il- 
luminated car. Everywhere, Club-houses, railway  sta- 
tions, and all public buildings for the time becoming d 
stands, thronged with Pa and profusely decorated. fe 
private boxes hung with damask and lace, were erected on the 
sidewalks along the route, particularly in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. ‘The decorations are said to have surpassed anything 


d oe of the last generation—had on Saturday 
February (thirty-nine years after his death) a statue, in 
a bronze, erected in his honor in Dundee. Lord 


the defunct agitator, who bad to flee from the country for a 
seditious speech made at a mob meeting. 


Dispatches from Dundee give accounts of a widespread and 


ever before known. Miles of the line of the procession were | rith and River Tay overflowed their banks on Saturday last, 


given ont on contract to be ornamented at the expense of the 


Metropolis. Much also was done by subscriptions and by before them. The flood extended from Dundee, at the mouth 


private enterprise. The lamp posts were painted blue and 


gold. Venetian masts were pianted at intervals of 50 feet, and river Tay and the head of navigation. The level country 


joined by wires whereon flags were hung during the day and 
colored lanterns in the evening. The blackened time worn 


stones of ‘Temple Bar were completely hidden from view with 





flags and gilded or ts. At the ing of Farringdon-st. 


was a splendid triumphal arch, the erection of which cost 


$20,000. Another, hardly less splendid, spanned Oxford Road. 


Flags, festoons, tapestry, wreaths, of every conceivable cha- 


racter, were displayed from housetops and windows, and | formed of the losses in the country along the river banks, 


across streets. A perfect wilderness of scarlet, gold and blue 
cloth, gold fripge, and other gorgeous decorations waved 


The mail steamer from the Cape of Good Hope has arrived. 


devastating flood in the valley of the Tay. The waters of the | and d atic republ 
and poured into the plains on both sides, sweeping overything | hibited from b 
of the Frith, to a point above Perth, on the south side of the 


around the latter city was covered with water, and portions ot 
Dundee have been rendered uninhabitable. The railroad be- 
tween the two cities was washed away in many places, and 
much of the road-bed must be rebuilt, In Dundee the damage 
to property was immense. ‘The lower stories of several large 
warehouses, filled with jute and flax, were flooded, and thou- 
sands of bales of flax were destroyed. No estimate can be 


Encouraging reports from the diamond fields continue to reach | iu the streets were noisy and tumultuous. 


great excitement which existed among the enormous masses of |daries within whichit ought not to intrude—if we all unite 


and work hand in hand towards the pnblic good, the improve- 
ment which we are now called on to markin a modest manner 
will progress in wider strides.” 


Tae New Domrn1on.——The house of Henry Spinney, 
in Argyle, Yarmouth County, was burned on the 17th ult., 
and his five children perished in the flames. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spinney were absent on a visit, and the only adult person left 
to protect the children was their grandmother, who is insane. 
Spinney saw the flames, and made every effort to rescue the 
children, but was driven back by the fire. The remains of 
two of the children were found in a position showing that 
they nearly effected their escape. ‘The grandmother was 
found asleep, aud dragged out alive. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The royalist manifesto on which the hopes of a fusion of the 
Legitimist and Orleanist parties are based, is still circulating 
among the members of the Right in the Assembly for addi- 
tional signatures. The document has not yet been printed, 
and ils terms are kept secret. ‘The prime leaders in the move- 
ment have addressed a note to the journals s‘ating that the 
publication of the document is withheld at present in order to 
avert agitation ; that the list of signatures is increasing, and 
that when the crisis comes the party will be found ready. 

In the National Assembly, on the 24tb ult., a committee was 
elected to examine the bill introduced by M, Lefrane, Minister 
of the Interior, increasing the powers of the Government over 
the Press. The bill, which has been made a Cabinet ques- 
tion, is opposed by about 308 members of the Assembly, and 
favored by 235 of them, It has been the subject of passionate 
debate in the different bureaus of the Government, and bas 
given rise to great excitement. 

It is expected that a French Embassador to Rome will shortly 
be appointed. : 

The Putrie asserts that the mission of Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, who is now in Rome, is to bring about an 
alliance between Germany, Austria and Italy. 

The German Government has notified to the French Minis- 
ter of Finance that it will accept the anticipatory payment of 
$82,000,000 of the war indemnity with a discount of tive per 
cent. M. Pouyer Quertier will immediately pay the amount, 
thereby saving $4,000,000. 

Three more French men of war have been fitted out to cruise 

in the British Channel, to guard the coast against a Bonapart- 
ist expedition. 
It is rumored that the Prussian Embassador at Paris is ne- 
gotiating with the French Government for the return of the 
Polish ewigrants. The Count de Chambord was hissed by 
the populace at Dordrecht. M. H. Fournier has been nomin- 
ated as Minister to Rome. 

The Assembly has rejected a bill the object of which was to 

it the Chamber to the movement tor the payment of the 
war indemuity by voluntary subscriptions. During the debate 
Minister Lefranc showed that the subscriptions were insuffi- 
cient. 


The European powers now having commercial treaties with 
France, will shortly send to the Government at Versailles a 
protest against the passage of any bill imposing a tax upon raw 
materials, 

For some time past an angry feeling has existed between 
the Alsatian and German workmen in Berne, and on February 
29th it culminated ina serious riot. The disorder was sup- 
pressed by the authorities, and twelve of the ringleaders of the 
riot were arrested, but not until many persons had been se- 
verely injured. 


The police entered and searched an establishment of Jesuits 








aird unveiled the figure, and made a speech in praise of | in Posen, and seized a quantity of papers. 


| The police authorities of Leipsic have issued a proclamation 


directed against the International Society. The document 

declares that the aim of the organization is to found a social 

r public, and to give workingmen political 

power therein. The artisans of that city are, therefore pro- 

i ing b of the Society or contrjbu- 
buting money towards its support. 

The Mayor of Antwerp issued a proclamation on the 24th 
calling upon the citizens to have some respect for the Count 
de Chambord, and announcing that ample measures have been 
taken to suppress any disorder which may occur. The stran- 
gers in the city and the populace continued their hostile 
demonstration toward each other, but there was no ontbreak, 
and a heavy rain finally dispersed the crowds.—The Count de 
Chambord received deputations from several French towns 
and others were coming. A meeting of citizens was held, at 
which resolutions were adopted protesting in forcible terms 
against the sojourn of the Count de Chambord. ‘The crowds 
The gendarmes 








from the balconies and porticoes, were gaily-dressed men, |Cape Town, Diamonds were selling at auction at a decline of | who were patrolling the city charged and dispersed several 
women, and children pressed to view the procession, and|25 per cent. on the price reported by the previous steamer. 


clapped their bands and cheered, and swung their hankerchiefs 


Good order has been restored among the miners. Several | Count urgently requested his friends to refrain fro 


gatherings. The police force on duty was doubled. The 
m visiting 


and scarfs and hats in the air as the royal carriages moved past | persons who were —— in lynching operations had been | Autwerp. Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, and 
ed. 


them. 


The Americans in the city were active in contributing to 
the success of the day. Next to the British, the American 
flags were most numerous. Both were often intertwined with 
mottoes, such as *‘ Friendly unien the best settlement of the 


on the appointment stones were burnished and gilded anew, 


and many of them were set off with loyal mottoes: ‘God 


arrested and punis 
IRELAND. 


police prepared to charge with fixed bayonets, 
was seriously injured. 


bless the Prince of Wales,” ‘* God save the Queen,” *‘ Thanks | Dublin’s annual banquet lately. Referring to the diminution 
d th 


to God.” All traffic was 1 





hout London and 


Westwinster, Vehicles were ordered off the route of the pro-| number of agrarian outrages in 1870 was 1,329, andin 1871, 


cession after 6 o'clock in the morning, and pedestrians after 
9 o'clock. Batteries of artillery thundered salutes from several 
points along the line, as the procession moved; and the bells 


of all the churcbes in the metropolis added theic peals to the | not be expected to disappear at once, was daily losing ground. 


joyful din, Rosettes, favors, and portraits of the bers of | The 





the Royal Family were sold by thousands. Several medals 
have been struck in honor of the day, and the event. The 


poets have been seized with the general fever, and many | three years, his lordship said he felt hopeful that the good see 


patriotic and thanksgiving hymns are published in the jour- 


There was some riot at Killarney, on the 29th, on the ar- | Chambord 
rival of the Member of Parliament for Kerry. The mob cow. | jsts in the French Natio 
Alabama question,” etc. ‘The offices of the London represen- | menced to oy the police with stones, when the Riot act was | him by Count Monte. 
tatives of the American newspapers, and the West End office | ead and the 


of the Associated Press were finely decorated. The royal arms | The crowd was finally dispersed and order restored. Nobody 


of outrages in Ireland during the past year, he saidthat the 


373. There were ‘ta few spots which still required watebful 
th t,”” but he trusted th ret . A 
pet a gre FG epg Me d foe oe yee aah eae priests have been entrusted with the duty of attending Protes- 


t of savings in the banks was daily increasing, and 
at no time within the last eleven years had the country been| . t 
so prosperous. Speaking of the legislative changes of the last | /”pv/v, of the convocation of an Italian Democratic Congress, 


the Dukes of Rohan and Tremoille had arrived in Antwerp. 
The ber of st 8 was constantly increasing, and their 
presence causes much agitation in the city. The Count de 

d refused to publish the manifesto of the monarch- 
nal Assembly, which was bronght to 
Deputatious from a number of French 
towns arrived there, and were received by the Count. Later 
reports say that the Count has left Antwerp and gone to Dord- 
recht, 2. town of the Netherlands, ten miles south-east of Rot- 








The Lord Lieterant of Ireland spoke at the Lord Mayor of | terdam. 


The Pope has addressed a letter to the French Bishops ask- 


ing them to support the Count de Chambord for ruler of 
France. 


It is stated that by order of the Pope, several distinguished 


tant meetings in Paris to discuss doctrinal poiuts with the 
ministers. 


Mazzini disapproves, in a letter published by the Roma del 


advocated by Garibaldi. He says that the Congress would 


which bad been sown would bring forth fruit, but still there | cause only new divisions and scandals in the Democratic 


nals and periodicals throughout the island. At Windsor three | were many things to improve. ‘* We find too often mistrust | Patty. 


oxen, barbecued, ond hogsheads of beer feasted the poor of 
the neighborhood and the tenantry. ‘To several parishes money 
received for seats along the route was given by individuals and 





and suspicion as to appointments, for instance, when only 
honesty of purpose and able administration are regarded. | present King of Spain cannot cope with the difficulties by 
We find too often alove of agitation and excitement without | which he is beset, and that a serious crisis in Spanish affairs is 


The impression prevails in well-informed quarters that the 








corporations, to furnish ferth thanksgiving dinners for the in-|any adequate cause. I think that these symptoms, which | imminent. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS | 2™ounts have been and still are coming back | such as would cost one of the old ships a few |General Quotations of Stocks & Bond; 
_|upon us. Bankers estimate the amount of | sheets of copper, and a piece of false keel or | Correctea by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
securities returned since January Ist,and now | so, would assuredly break asunder amid- c 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, in transitu at $5,000,000; against which we | ships through their extravagant length and 
12 WALL STREET have to set off, on account of new loans ne-|flimsiness of their upper plating; aye, and STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask. 

. gotiated abroad and existing bonds sent out | they do that afloat without stranding—vessels 
~ | Within the same period, about $30,000,000. built apparently by those hopelessly ignorant 
Looking ahead, the Bulletin says, we have | of the principles of civil engineering—pros- 
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16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. to anticipate the effect of the redemption of | pective coftins for many an unfortunate crew. v. s. ay -_ TOQ.. 2 sees cere eeer ee cees 
$40,000,000 of five-twenties next month, and|If this can be truly said of these vessels | [5° ge’ °81 expe | us | iibig 
MARX & CO as not less than four-fifths of those bonds are | while new, what is likely to be their condi- i Cees 14 31439 
iii n> 7” held in Europe, a sudden foreign demand | tion in five years’ time (if they last so long), U. 8. 68, 5-208, "82 coup...........-. 10% — “ 
14 WALL ST. upon us must be looked for, fora very im-| when corrosion and wear shall have further if ony cae ae man... ill 
portant sum, adding :— reduced their plates ?” U. 8. 68, 5-208, "67 coup..... 12936 
BARTON & ALLEN, It is evident from this survey that we have| The writer of this communication claims | U. 8. 6s, 5-208, 68 coup ‘| jouse 4 
40 BROAD STREET. and shall have for the next few weeks very | to be in some mcagure “ behind the scenes,” | U- 8-58, 10-408, coup... -....---+-+- 
_|large foreign engagements to meet; and yet, | and maintains that his assertions, instead of 
in the present situation of our diplomatic re- | being made at random, can be amply verified, State Bonds 
SAY COOKE «& CO., lations, one most important source of provi-|if necessary. Perhaps, after all, Britain will ‘ 
Watt Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Loxpon. | (ing for remittances is almost entirely cut| be obliged to go back to her “ wooden walls,” | New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... pad peal 
off. Under these circumstances, we can but |in which event, our own shipbuilders, with > pc 2, 106 awe 
ws « Co hope that an understanding will soon be ar-| their advantages of cheap timber, and long | ajabamabs..................scccecee ikea 65 
HENRY CLE ” rived at between our Government and that | experience would, other things beings equal,| do 8s... isa bons 9236 
32 WALL STREET. of Great Britain which will restore European | have an opportunity to recover their pres- sone. ey » & Nese 
ee —, in — ae an and | tige. - = ew it is well enough 10 | Georgia ts, 72 coupon........... 2. ‘i ” 
thereby remove the obstacle which now ex- | observe closely British experience with iron do 1%, new...... Bas 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO lists to the convenient adjustment of our|ships, and see what comes of it—Shipping | Tinois Canal Bonds, "70... ee 
18 WALL STREET. claims. List. ee ee 
, , 96 ene 
NATIONAL AND State Exrenses—The| Thef Puget spatch of Jan. 15|Miseotrl Gercoup. | Mtb 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., current expenses of the United States are me that Png SS a the za 40, 6s, Hest. Msc ceenness Hd 4 
30 BROAD 8T., AND LONDON. most extravagant. Nations, like individuals, | Northern Pacific Railroad has been fixed at |X: Carolina és old-........ 19 
—— SS ita: te Be oy = North Whatcom, at the mouth of the Nook Ohio 6s, oe ae 
° n » when the great) s§ iv wenty-th il y South Carolina 68.. tae 
JOHN BLOOVGOOD & CO.,| question of the day was what to do with the | British line, and about six miles north of the | Temmessee ten: 21 
22 WILLIAM STREET. surplus revenue, and when twenty-eight mil- | old town of Whatcom. A long narrow island | Virginia '65.......... I) 60 85 
= J — were finally divided — the ——. in front of the town divides Bellingham Bay ROU MNNUE. 0.625. ees wt 
. nw. |the average ordinary expenditures of the}from Lunic Bay, and upon this island the 
WETHERBEE & WATSON; | United States were only about $20,000,000 a company intend to build their depot and 
12 WALL STREET. year, or about $1.50 per capita ; from 1841 to} warehouses. The name of the place they Ratlroad Bonds, 
menininceaRI CLT exe ———————~ | 1851, $33,760,000, or $1.63 per capita ; from | will change from North Whatcom to Puget Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond. aa 
| WILLARD, MARTIN & sed to py a or $2.06 ast —/. City. Much of the land between this place | Alt. &T. Haute ae: a 
~ uring the costliest year previous to the Khe-| and the British line has already been taken o f . 88 
BACH. bellion, the per capita expense was $2.84; in| up by German immigrants, Gniter four hun- | Botan. Harigerd & Erte bo oa bed 
11 BROAD STREET. 1871 our per capita interest expense was $2.86, | dred families of whom are already on the | Central Pacific Gold Bonds...) *. rors | 102% 
; ej aand other per capita charges $487!! To-day,| ground. Puget City has been laid off into | Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts..) 114 A 
: DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,|when the people are talking lightly of ano-| bHlocks and lots of 20 feet front by 140 deep, Chic. _—— rope ogy sebeeees ae roe 
11 NASSAU STREET. ow war, let them read of the cost of the| which have been sold at $100 each. Work chica? a miners: 5 eee ass make ace 
ast. upon the main lineof the railway is to be | Chicago wankee 1st MOr.. .... tase 9 
From June, 1861, to July 1866, the expen- commmnnne’ at Puget City in the po The | Owe 5. Wee ee ene...) oe | ins 
L CHICACO BANKERS. ditures of the United States were $5,792,257,- | road from the port of Kalama on the Colum- | Chic. & Bock Island Pacific's..." wan A. 
t San - has = carefully ee that the | bia river to the main trunk has been parti —- & Pittsburg —— F “ 06 
. .- EF. BADGER. expenditures reason of the war were | ally completed, and the cars are already run- | 4.‘ do § “<-> (guaele EE: tee 
>= $5,342 237,000. “states, counties, clties, and ne on : section of twenty-five miles of this Gol Gain & tnd: Conta let mort. * “93 
| towns paid $500,000,000 more. The Confed- | branch line. do 2d mort...| 73 14 
CHARLESTON BANKERS. crates expended $2,000,000,000, and to all this Del. Lack & West. Int mort........, 15 63 
= —| we must add the loss from diversion, suspen-|__'TmE Grain TRADE.—One reason assigned | pupuque & Sioux City Ist mort.) | “ay 
KAUFFMAN sion and waste of industry. for the indisposition of holders of wheat to | Erie 1st mort. extend wee 
A. C. . realise is, that the ruling prices do not leave | do 1st mort. end....... soeMeeseee] cove aaae 
_ oan oe. just fasned by the] a profit upon the cost of production and the | Se" om. ee sceceeeccees ia 108 
ritish Board of Trade, shows that up to the | incidental charges of gettin ain to the] Great Western Ist mort., °88.........| 95 “ape 
FINANCE AND TRADE. _ {close of 1870, the amount of capital invested | market—that, in point & fact. aiees are un- do 2d mort., °98.......... aes me 
Piste in railway property, that is, of capital actually . 


a , : remunerative to the Western farmers. The | 18mm. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr. 
Wat Srreer, Friary P, M., March 1, 1872. “paid up,” to the exclusion of further sums | real difficulty,. we suspect, is not that Sk 


Hann. & St. Joseph convert.... 
: ‘| which the companies are authorized to raise, 
Beyond a few speculative movements in 


‘1 
“ TiC€S | Harlem 1st mort. 7s.............. -{ 10136 | 10936 
are too low—since these must of necessity be| do 1st mort.and Sinking Fund...) . aie 


2 Pa ; - : was £529,908,673, and on the ist of January, | regulated, to a great extent, by the ruling of | Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85........ 105 fe 
certain securities made with a view of influ-| 1872, the amount actually invested in railway | those foreign markets which 7 neorb on Dil Uilinols Central 7s __ Rey vane | 1863S 
encing the general market, matters continue | property in the British islands was £600,000,- loan Onntzel Ge, 1003....... Bisel Tl) Sees 
in a very quiet condition in Wall street. | 999. 


3 00,- | plus—but that the cost of production has not | Michigan Central 8s, 1882 ey ibe 
To appreciate the actual amount, it is | come down in proportion to the market value | Mich. South. & N. I. isSink Fund...| 144 | i043 


Money continues at about the same rates, viz., only necessary to say that it is more than|of the product. 


2d mort..... ma, 
7 and 7 per cent. in gold, with occasional trans- 








































































Indeed, it costs nearly as fo = , . 
- = ai ans- | three-fourths of the national debt of Eng- | much to raise a bushel of wheat now as itaid — mai i a eee 100% - 
actions at a still higher figure. This strin- land, is more than the United States raised during the war, when prices were more than New Jersey Central 2d mort. . 102 ei Sop 
gency is attributed to the fact that the bank and borrowed for their charges of the civil double; and the bushel of wheat—having de- N + York C 16 gee | 104 105 
reserves are so low that there is a possibility | war, and is three times as much as France has | clined much more in proportion than the | "ao 6s. Sub'n. ne rth sed 
of marftpulating the market by a lock up of | covenanted to pay to Germany. In 1849, when | Jabor required to produce it, or those ether do 6, %6......... : 101 — 
currency. In discounts there is but little} the total paid-up British ‘railway capital | commodities upon which labor largely sub- New York & New Haven 6s......... i 
doing and that at enhanced rates. Gold is} was about £230,000,000, the total revenue was | sists—will not, of course, go nearly as far in ear Miss. let mort.............+. ws Z 
lower in consequence of the large amount | gnder £12,000,000. At the close of 1870, purchasing articles needed to supply the|Panama.............. RET RE TS 8039 ai 
of foreign exchange offering, and the little} when it stood at about £580,000,000, the total wants of our agricultural population as it did | Pitts». Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort......) tepae 
likelihood there is of any disturbance of the | revenue had increased to £45,000,000. This | few vears ago. Something more than good cueaee - td me aoe: car) 8, | es 
monetery values in Europe on account of the | means, while the capital had not much more crops is needed to place our farming interest | Pac. K. B. guar. by Miseouri. | | 967 
Alabama claims. Foreign exchange has been| than doubled, its earnings had more than | ypon a prosperous footing, and to enable it, | QUmcy & Tol. 1st mort. °90. q . 
—— {eee gorge quedrupled. in turn, to become the patron and auxiliary | Seem & iio Nowutain, ie | us 
1093, for 60 Ps and 110 — > 1101, for| British Iron Suips.—The London Times - pape tego of industry. There must Toledo & Wab. cons. conv --| 88%]. . 
coos : . : . ; soati profit on these crops, in order to *° :-| 100% | 100 
short sight; Bankers sterling. In govern- of a late date contains acommunication from mip cence erin kote of the cultivat Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div} a sti 
ments there is but little doing at a slight de- | correspondent, in which it is claimed that Pe the soil. But if } se ceca bdo Union Facttc Geld Bands, és........ m4 | “dix 
cline, while in miscellaneous securities the | the frequency of the loss of iron ships, of | 5 they come to thee in ies a = foe ne ga | 81x 
transactions have been on a slightly more |Iate, is largely due to faulty construction |) ‘mide of plenty, end the producers vil Alt. & Terre Haute. .22.22.2.! | 
extended{scale, without producing any mate-| and the inferior quality of materials nsed,| ot be able to seco (es the fruits f oth it Bostou Hartford & Eric. 7.: “si | 8 
rial result on the entire market. consequent upon the prevalence of specu-| 4: n° ogi | 8% 
é lative building. The following extract is full | CUSITIES. | 4 ‘ ? oa laa aim | 122 
_The following are the latest stock quota- | of significance: “Of late years competition|, What is bg to give permanent relief Chicago a We. Western, 73% | “tag 
tions : and low freights have driven shipowners to |‘ #griculture, and enable those engaged in 0 referred Ok | 908 
Feb. 23. March 1. | extreme measures of economy in every way. | it to realise a fair profit on their products, Seiease yn deng y “- 123% | 11135 
American Gold.........-. 110%@ — 110% _@ —|-p trenath ? “4 : then, is the adoption of some means for the | GiuceP Gol Ind & Cine We]... 
Del. Lack. & Western... 123,@ — 1057,@ 106} Phe success as to strength of the early iron newest Pte mat ot lucti Thi Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... ep 894 
"ye eine 1... B0%@ 31 57% @ 60 | ships has led them to experimentalize in re- | UC a = wl ii nea'be On. Sie Seomees 4 Avy SE Bx | 95 
Erie preferred 68 @ — — |ducing the plating and fastening, and, at the |C@® Only be mpi fs oe ey — ele to. eo” io | 19% 
| he im @:18 seen — | same time, incredible as it may appear, in- oo me area A sehen, oy ae Dubuque & Sioux City.22222222201) 7% | 308 
ke Shore... / MKOMNK MNX@— cressingiie length of the vessels till they have en pas g fl peg dap as re. = Is =. ..... feaeeag tt rtttttts oseeesees rT ae 
Michigan Central--.-.... 114@ 18  1174@ — | assume the grotesquely disproportionate di- | Me Brst step to iy hectic, patra are ec mT Tae Pe “ay | GOs 
N. Y. Central and H...... WHOM MN%@ — ions we now behold: it being apparent | Storing those natural and harmonious relations Pe sects “4 44% 
N.Y.C. & H. Seri Ri@ Bw 9 @ wx | Mensions we on ane eee ee hich should exist between the various busi- | warien 
imma oo. i> 4 74% «©=—- 764@ 76% | that the same engine would drive a vessel | WUC) “ om f th : WY oh usi- | Harlem 101% | jdt 
Northwestern pref... Ne@ Vis  W@Y: lof double the length with double the cargo, | MSs Interests of the country.— J. ¥. Shipping | do pref ae es 
| gE ssippi... £370 - on — | while all went well, and ~ the 3 “ A. ust. Uhnvls Central gasses: whe 
i eee ret % <a, 907, gy |sailing ship the same result wou ollow, — » 55 : P ke Shore & Michigan Southern 9% |... 
Rock Island mm ne 1113 = sey less, with a leading or fair wind. oe —— i “ rrty oe or Beg ar “eben . ee -| 20 ami 
a en ee bate sos. | But there are breakdowns sometimes for the pre out, ond ts sections er in a| Michigan Central... .. pape 1173 19° 
St. Paul preferred. T4 77% —- T@ Tg | Steamer, and lee shores and gales for the} sraight line, to reach from Chicago to Asia naa ele "°° abate SOs | 56% 
Union Pacific....... .. 4Y¥@ — 344@ — |ship. While the engine of the steamer is all and across Europe—enouch to encircle the | Morris & E | 71% 
Wabash and W...... .. B¥@ BK 7%@— |right, and, in the case of the ship, there is nag pe—e gh te cit Mo a rye ee acen tec Wx | yg 
Western Union.......... 69 “ 6%@ 694 eset : » old vast Roman empire. Besides this, more | New Haven & Hartford............. 167 ae 
Adams Express.......... 91 91% “4 an ebsence of extraordinary gales and lee than 1,200 miles are in course of construction, | NeW IeteY = -s- 25: +: ceceeeeese] 195% | j9% 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 684@ 69 684@ 69 |shores, all goes well. But put the long and | 444 1.000 miles of road are planned and pro. |“ % Cua 4 ae River......! 973% |“ g7a 
U, §. Express......--.+-- 6 $< sxe 66% | comparatively flat modern clipper under can-|;octed Thi angel wy “ Pe oF 98 93 
Wells, Fargo......-. +++. 14@ 2 72 @ 2 - s “| jected. This vast empire of double rails has 
™ 4 vass in a heavy gale on a lee shore, and com already involved an expenditure of $140,000,- 
EFFECT OF “OUR CASE” ON oUR Ex-| pare her chances as agaiust those of a well-| 999 jn its construction and it reaped last year Coal Stocks. 
CHANGES.—The reopening of discussion upon | proportioned ship of the old class. Practi- the gross harvest of $35,000,000 al casciad 
our claims against Great Britain, the Daily | cal seamen will, 1 have no doubt, agree with 000.000 tons of freight from January to foneaions ose ny ae ea sa0e 43 
Bulletin says, has occurred at a time most| with me that not one-quarter of . those sail- December. y Delaware w nase Canal, * = ini 
importune for our foreign exchanges, as our|ing hence every day would be manageable x : : Peunsylvania Coal Co...... 4 io 
trading and financial relations with other|/under these adverse circumstances. The| The Railways now in working order in | Spring Mountain Coal...... 60 hts 
countries are such as to require the remit-|old iron vessels having worn and lasted so| New Brunswick are in lengh 388 miles. In 
tance of an unusually large amount of secu- | well, the owners and builders commenced ex- | course of construction and to be completed Sniisnatiiine 
rities to Europe within the first three or feur | perimentalizing. If a vessel of such and} within 18 months, 220 mtles. Under con- - Boome. 
months of this year. such plating, etc., showed no signs of weak- | tract, and now being located, 160 miles, in all | Atlantic Mail... ee 
When the “ case” alarm broke out in Lon- | ness, perhabs slighter material would do, and | 768 miles!—These railroads cost in round | Boston ) eapd Po cee 
don (we are tol¢) there was a sudden stop-|save expense of itand labor. The result of | figures $23,785,000, in and of which the poet ee parent 83% ha 
page of all negotiations of new loans in En- | such fatal competition is this—that there are| governments of New Brunswick and cf the | Wells, Fargo Express. . OS! | BR ies we 
land and on the Continent, and prices of U. | now sailing out of London and Liverpool hun- | Dominion contribute over $16,600,000 in cash | American Express...,....... sesveeee] 68% | Gy 
8. bonds falling there more than here, liberal dreds of steamers which in ajcase of stranding, ' and 1,720,000 acres of land. ; 
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THE 8 PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGACE 
SINKING FUND 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


oF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Companys, 


in denominations of $1 000, $500, and $100, 
Coupon or Registered, can now ¥e obtained to 
alimited amount only from the undersigned, 
or through the principal Banks and Bankers 
throughout the United States. 


The safety and reliability of these Bonds 
is evidenced in the continued and increasing 
demand for them by prudent and careful in- 
vestors, who have invested them after a 
most thorough and rigid examination of the 
security pledged for their payment, both in- 
terest «nd principal. 


THEY ARE SECURED by a first and only 
mortgage on the Company’s railroad (which 
will soon connect the Union Paeifle Road at 

vrt Kearney with the City of St. Joseph, Mo., 
ulready an important railroad centre)—upon 
the Franchises of the same—upon the Equip- 
ment and personal property of every descrip- 
tion upon the Land Grant of the Company 
granted by Special Act of Congress, approved 
July 28, 1866, amounting to 1,700,000 acres, 
which has been officially Certified to the Com- 
pany by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office in his official report to Congress, trans- 
mitted through the Secretary of the Interior on 
Junuary 10, 1872. 


The Bonds are issued only as they repre- 
scent acompleted and equipped road ; all pro- 
cceds of Bonds beyond this are held by the 
trustees in trust until the necessary com- 
pletion entitle the company to these pro- 
ceeds. 


The road is built first-class in every parti- 
cular, and has been so received and accepted 
by the Department of the Interior. 


The Mortgage Deed of Trust prohibits the 
sale of any of the company’s lands at less 
than four ($4) dollars per acre, payable to 
the trustees, and applied to the payment of 
the bonds, through the operation of the 
Sinking Fund. The payment of the bonds 
before maturity is not compulsory upon the 
holders. 


The Bonds are therefore secured by two 
classes of property combined in one mortgage, 
the value of either largely exceeding ,the 
amount of bonds which can be issued under 
the mortgage. 


Tustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


The Bonds have thirty years to run, with 
both principal and interest payable in Gold. 
The Principal payable in New York, the in- 
terest at eight (8 p.c.) per cent. payable in 
February and August either in New York, 
London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
tax. 


Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency. 
The Bonds are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company’s Land 
Sales. Maps, circulars, documents, and full 
information furnished on application. 


The Bonds of this Company have always 
been received with favor by investors and 
capitalists, have alvays commanded a ready 
market, and we unhesitatingly recommend 
them, believing this loan will rank equally 
with that of the Eastern Division issues, 
which are now selling at a premium above 


par. 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers 
No. 11 WALLSSTREET. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


ESTABLISHED,........+ ++ . . 1808. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS 


E. M. Arcuipap, H.P.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
ao. bd. Jarrpray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
CapiTaL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY: 

Deposited with Insurance Depart- 





ments of various States.......... $375,300 
In hands of Trustees.............. ,000 
Cash in Bank and other Assets .... 95,976 


BU cceanudnnmeden sceeone $701,276 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 

SHEPHERD Knapp, Witatam H. Macy, 

Pres’t Mechanics’ Bank. _Pres’t Leather Manuf. Bk. 
JamEs M. Morrison, 

President Manhattan Bank. 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
SamMuEL D. Bascock, Martin BATEs, 
ARCHIBALD Baxter, UH. PB. CLaFiin, 
Wiiiam H. Guion, J. B. Jonnsron, 
SHEPHERD KNapP, H. F. SpauLpine, 
JosEPH STUART, F. H. N. Wurrrne, 
Gro. ADLARD. 
Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos, 214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 


Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,....... 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Ww. C. PrcKERSGILL H. peB. Rout. 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. Apam Norrie. 
Henry Eyre. Henry A. SmyYrTHe. 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. RoyaL PHE.ps. 
Groree Moke. W. Butter Duncan. 
A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
EpmunpD Hurry, Surveyor. 





AGENCY 


ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 

New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
ever $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


62 Wall Street. 

CASH CAPITAL................$1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 

ES AT CHICAGO....... -- ++ 1,100,000 





THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 
From No. 12 Wall Street 
TO NO. 201i BROADWAY, 


Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &} Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

«in the 
United States, 3,000,000 

45 William St. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. : 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. pangs 
N PATON, : 
ARCH. McKINLAY {| Agents, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLEKS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Sterling Exchange and Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


Loans negotiated. 
Deposits received at interest. 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 
The Imperial Bank, ) 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , London. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 
Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 
Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





¢@ Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Srocks, 
Cor, LAND Warrants, Excuaneer, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 

Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., e upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
upon having their business attended to with Raelity 
and despatch. 

New YorK CoRRESPONDENTS’: HENRY CLEWS 
& CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Mannfacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfoli Scrap Boo! Expen 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, esemen, Wallets! 





We keep everything in our - ne, and sell at lowest 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 
NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1, 1872. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan 1, 1871.$15,676,697 96 


RECEIPTS: 


Premiums and Annuities . . $6,031,879 33 
Interest received and ac- 

crued, including premium 

Sy eee 1,119,416 57— 7,181,295 89 


$22,857,393 85 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death . ......... $1,318,958 68 
Purchased, surrendered, and 

cancelled policies ........ 1,105,854 64 
Life annuities, matured en- 

dowments, and reinsur- 


Bh anekene cucnridvaunes 38,820 35 
Dividends to policy-holders 849,678 43 
Commissions, brokerages, 

and agency expenses ... 308,867 73 
Advertising ana physicians’ 

cos, EERO IRE 96,567 35 


Taxes, office and law ex- 
penses, salaries, printing, 
revenne stamps, etc. ... 253,899 91— 4,167,646 49 

$18,689,747 36 


ASSETS: 


Cash in Trust Co., in Bank, 

and on hand.............$1,345,002 15 
Invested in United States, 

New York State,and other 

stocks (market value, $4,- 

751,182 83) cost.... ...... 4,616,782 43 
Invested in New York City 
nks Stock(marketvalue 


4$,425), cost............. 41,549 00 
Real Estate in the City of 
BN ina cndsencants 1,768, 174 14 


Bonds and Mor (se- 

cured by reai ray val- 

ued at $20,000,000; build- 

ings thereon insured for 

over $8,00u,000, and the 
licies assigned to the 

‘ompany as additional 

collateral security) ..”..... 8,344,820 00 

Loans on existing a 
(The reserve held by the 

por say d on these same 
+. es amount tog3,853, - 


1) pdesasevanadesdeece 956,636 99 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums,due subsequent 

to January 1, :872........ 660,561 17 
Premiums on existing poli- 

cies in hands of agents 

and in course of transmis- 

______ SRR Re penea ene aal 330,355 73 
Amounts due from Agents. 48,839 61 


Interest accrued to January 
De ES knee dtmesednies kes 77,046 14. 18,639,747 30 
Excess of market value of 

securities over cost ..... 114,021 10 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1872. $18,803,768 70 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses 
due subsequent to Jan. i, 
Dil steemnneiataidinvenso $212,890 00 
Amount of Reported Losses 
awaiting proof, &c...... 127,900 00 
Amount reserved for Rein- 
surance on existing Poli- 
cies, insuring $112,:50,- 
075 80, participating in- 
surance (at 4 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium) $1,- 
004,733 65, non-participa- 
ting(at 5 per ecnt.Carlisle 
net premium).... ......, 16,841,177 21 
Balance of Return Premi- 
um, 1871, payable during 
the year, 1872 ............ 138,667 12—17,315.634 33 


CN ID isin sista diss ose ecnseuce $1,488,134 43 





During the year 8, Policies have been issued, 
insuring $24,603,305 84. 





From the undivided surplus of ONE MILLION, 
FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT THOUS- 
AND, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR DOL- 
LARS and FORTY-THREE CENTS, the Boardof Trus- 
tees have declared a DIVIDEND, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium to each participating 
policy proportioned to its *‘ contribution to surplus. 

Dividends not used in settlement of premium wij! 
be added to the policy. 


TRUSTEES. 

Morris Franklin, Pres. of the N.Y. Life Insurance Co. 
David Dows (D. Dows & Co., Flour Mer.) 20 South st. 
I. C. Kendall, (Mer.,) Union Bi dge, cor. Wm & Pine. 

Daniel S, Miiler, (late Dater, Miller & Co.), Grocers. 
Henry K. Bogert (Bogert & Kneeland), 49 William st. 
PS Pee . (Merchant), 20 South st. 
W. H. Appleton (Appleton & Co., Pub’s), 549 &551 By 
R. B. Collins (Collins & Bro., Stationers), 370 B’dway. 
William Barton........... ......(Banker), 33 Wall st. 
Wm. A. Booth.........(Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall st. 
George A. Osgood..............(Banker), 35 Broad st. 
Henry Bowers...................(Banker), 36 Broad st. 
C. L. Anthopy(Anthony & Hall, Dry G'ds),61 Leonard 
Sanford Cobb (Pres. gle Fire Ins. Co.), 71 Wall st. 
Edward Martin (Cragin & Co., Provi’s 400 W. 12th st. 
E. ye rae & Co., Dry G’ds) 100 Franklin 
H. B. Claflin (H. B. Clafflin & Co,, Dry Goods), cor. 
Church and Worth sts. 
J.F. Seymour...... (J. F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren 
Cornelius R. Bogert, M.D ........ 8 St. Mark's place 
William H. Beers Vice Pres. of the N. Y. Life Ins Co 

MORRiS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D. O’DELL, Supt. of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. edical E: ’ 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D. | M l Be 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Ex. 
THE ENGLISH AGENCY. 





H. 8. HOMANS, 76 & 77 Cheapside, London. 








